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Leadership demands constant achievement 
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ONE CUT ABOVE. Custom tailoring is a cut above the best of ready-to-wear, and even the greatest democrat 
will admit it. Custom cutting in British Woollens is a tradition among well-dressed American men, 

and the country’s finest stores recommend it in British Woollens. On this page, two examples of the case in point — 
both made to order by Sills of Cambridge and New York. One, the British Warm Topcoat, meticulously 

cut in sixteen-ounce British flannel, lined in British wool challis of cravat paisley design, welcome as springtime. Two, 
the County Cut tweed suit, here in laird green Scottish tweed, shoulders set naturally, trousers regimental-thin 


and unpleated, stitch-welted with discretion, and a country comfort guaranteed to increase over many years of wear. 
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Sponsored by the National Wool Textile Export Corporation of Great Britain * 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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the SMART SET Is Samsonite 


SHOWN IN SADOLE TAN 
A. Vanity O' Nite » ~« eae 
8 i ae 17.50 
c.M Quick 19.50 
D. La War e 25.00 
E. Me w 

w en & packed) 25.00 
f inv 27.50 
NOT SHOWN 


Ladies’ O'Nite 


vertible - « $22.50 
yer 27.50 
Wa e 35.00" 





at Smart vacation places everywhere 


8 When you take that winter vacation, take 
the luggage with the luxury look...Samsonite! 
Samsonite is the luggage with the distinctive, 
slim shape—and tt comes in colors keyed to 


the world’s smartest travel clothes 


8 And Samsonite has stamina! Samsonite ts 
strong enough to stand on. Samsonite’s mira- 

covering keeps clean with a flick of a 
damp cloth. Even details, such as the stream- 


lined locks, are suave, smooth and durable. 
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8 And what luxurious interiors! Samsonite’s 
linings come in rich shades that harmonize 
with the color of the luggage itself. Woman- 
planned pockets provide for no end of 
feminine necessities. And Samsonite’s men’s 
pieces are generously designed to hold several 


suits and accessories without wrinkling! 


s What's more... TWO pieces of Samsonite 
cost less than you'd expect to pay for just one 


piece of such fine quality luggage. 
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PREVIEW FEBRUARY COVER 


March Ho .ipay follows James Street to Fred Lyon, who shot our Chimney Rock 


cover as well as many of this issue’s New 
Mexico pictures, reports that the Rock is the 
most dramatic scenery he encountered in 
3200 miles of driving through the state. The 
formation is located on the Ghost Ranch, 
65 miles northwest of Santa Fe. Karen 
Amundsen and Wayne McKinley, part-time 
“hands,” are shown reining-in at this favor- 


Louisiana, Frenchy state with a moondipped 
past. Richard Llewellyn samples the “good 
air’ and sophistication of Buenos Aires; 
and Bentz Plagemann succumbs to Acapul- 
co’s tropic languor. Joe McCarthy explores 
ihe Pentagon; Lucius Beebe nominates 

21° as New York’s most glamorous restau- 
rant; Carl Biemiller meets a New Jersey bird- 


watcher; and Anita Colby unpacks a bag ite sunset rendezvous of guests and employ- 


of tricks for staying beautiful on a cruise ees. Shot was made in '< of a second at /8. 
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Your choice 
of 3 sunny 
cruises 
to the 


West [nies one 
Couth America 


aboard Canadian Pacific's luxurious 


FROM NEW YORK: FEBRUARY 1—16 DAYS 
FEBRUARY 20—14 DAYS * MARCH 8—16 DAYS 


Ancient St. Thomas, tropical 
Bridgetown, La Guaira on the 
Andes, quaint Curacao, Cristobal 
on the Canal and laughing Havana 
are your Empress’s glamorous 
ports of call! (14-day cruise substi- 
tutes Kingston for St. Thomas and 
Bridgetown. Other ports of call 
are the same.) 

Empress Juxury in every detail 
...2 swimming pools... spacious 
decks... nightclub life... gourmet 
meals...and always, the joy of 
Canadian Pacific’s skilled service 


16-day cruise, $400* up; 14-day cruise, $350° up 
NO PASSPORT OR VISA REQUIRED 
*Not subject to U. S. transportation tax 


Cruise list limited to 425 


See your local travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific, in principal cities in U. S. A 
and Canada 
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STEREO 


(the camera that puts 3rd dimension on film) 


is preferred by people who know 
picture taking and picture makin 


ames Cagney 


Says: “The Stereo-REALIST is my kind 


of comera rugged 
use, and gives me pictures with a punch! 
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MAGIC ISLAND 

As residents (American citizens) 
of Haiti we read, with chuckles and 
delight, Koudoo Village by William A 
Krauss (November Hoipay) It 
might interest you to learn that the 
rental on a home such as Mr. Krauss 
secured in 1940 for $18 a month ts now 
five times as much; also the grocery 
more than 


However, in 


bill and the servants are 
twice his 1940 payments 
spite of the increased cost of living, 
Haiti 


remains a island 


magic 





After three vears of the nightly throb 
of the voodoo drums, which ts a lull- 
aby to us, we forfeit restfulness for rest- 
iessness when we take our annual 
Stateside vacation 

MRS. KAY HENNING 

La Plantation Dauphin, S. A, 


Cap-Haitien, Haiti 


PASS THE CHEESE. PLEASE 


Your interesting article on spaghetti 
in the November Howipay omitted a 
recipe for a good tomato sauce, the 
To fill that 


need | am sending you my own recipe 


mainstay of this Italian dish 


Fry gently one minced onion in olive 


oil, together with a tablespoon of 
chopped parsley, a leaf of sweet basil 
Add a 6-07. can 
diluted to a 


Add three beef cubes and a table- 


and a clove of garlic 


of tomato paste, thick 


puree 





spoon of dried mushrooms which have 
been chopped. Simmer 
gently for three hours so that all flavors 


soaked and 


are blended into a divine unity and the 
richly tinted oil swims on top. Pour 
sauce over cooked spaghetti and dress 
with Parmesan cheese 

MISS ROSE CORDANI 

benice, Calif 

Says Author Spitzer: ‘There are as 

many kinds of tomato sauce as there 
are Italians. Miss Cordani’s is one of 
the good ones. | discussed it with a 
number of Italian friends and got 
the expected reactions 
tomatoes, not tomato paste. ... Use 
both Who needs mushrooms?.. . 
No basil, just a bay leaf... . Three 
hours to cook? One hour is plenty.’ 
Nobody denies, though, that tomato 
sauce starts with tomatoes."*—Ed. 


‘Use a can of 





WHAT PRICE PARADISE? 


Mr. Boal (Bargain Paradise 
Chile, November Howipay) will look 
far in Santiago before finding an Amer- 
ican family existing “deliriously beyond 
their means” on $175 a month. Few 
here find that $70, let alone $50, will 
pay the rent for a dwelling approaching 
American standards 
HOWARD W. BURT 
Santiago, Chile 


I want to congratulate you on your 
superb article on Chile. | lived for over 
a year on a hill overlooking the Hotel 
Miramar and could well appreciate the 
title of the article, Bargain Paradise 
The house was in the best section of 
Vina del Mar, was well furnished, had a 
lireplace, patio, garage, a big flower gar- 
den and a grape arbor, and cost me the 
equivalent of $35 a month! 

Incidentally, one of the outstanding 
advantages enjoyed by the single Amer- 
ican male traveling in Chile ts that 
Chilean girls can date without chaper- 


ones GORDON H. MACDOUGALI 


Westford, Mass 





PAGING Miss POST 


Please tell me why the man shown on 
Page 60 in the December number does 
not remove his hat (see above). I don't 
think he is a gentleman, despite his im 
maculate clothes DITA FLETCHER 
Age 12 
Holtville, Calif 

It's a general practice, Dita, for 
men to keep their hats on while 
shopping. Even then, it would be nice 
for them to doff their headgear in 
the presence of a lady 
lady in her lingerie. —Ed. 


especially a 


DINOSATH DELETE SION 


Please tell Mr. Hine that no cave man 
ever saw a dinosaur “moving across the 
landscape,” (November Movies) be- 
cause the dinosaurs had become extinct 
approximately 60 million years before 
man came along 


MRS. MARY ELLIOTT 


Houston 





Mr. Hine says years of movie-going 
have caused time to telescope in his 
mind. Lately he has been troubled by 
a dream in which Capt. Horatio 
Hornblower’s ship of the line is sunk 
by a dive-bombing pterodactyl. Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, Woumay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5. Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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GREYHOUND 
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Greyhound’s your Best Buy in Travel every day, every season. But, 
especially in Winter, it’s good judgment to choose this direct, dependable 
service to any part of 











Especially th Winter... 


it pays to go Greyhound! 





America. You'll ride in easychair comfort, sharing 
a modern well-warmed SuperCoach with friendly people. This Winter, 
put away your weather worries... be carefree— go Greyhound! 


it pays in 


Sink back in body-contoured cushions and relax! 
There's fireside comfort in that roomy, reclining 
easychair—and in the modern SuperCoach with 


its controlled heating, efficient ventilation 


it pays in deper ili 


Of all drivers on American highways, Greyhound 
operators are rated among the finest. most depend 


able, most caretu 


it pays in dollans. 


Compare the price of a Greyhound ticket with 


other fares! There are no greater savings, no lower 
rate no better buys and Greyhound cost 
about a third as much as operating your own car! 


it pays in pleasure 


Whether you plan to travel on business, pleasure, 


family visit, or Southern vacation—you can predict 
an enjoyable trip. The scenery’s grand there’s 
congenial company aboard your SuperCoach 


FREE! PICTURE BOOK OF AMERICAN SCENES 
Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Box 6388, 
Clevelend 1, Ohio, for your copy of the full-color picture 
booklet entitied “Beauty Spots of America,” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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Fashion Photographer Plucer 





tells how to pose a model and compose a picture 





Towering effect is achieved by 
shooting upward from near fioor. 


MANY 
their camera at a sunset with un- 


photographers who point 


abashed confidence sometimes balk 
when confronted with the problem of 
“How shall I 
stand?” is a question asked almost at 


posing a human being 


the moment Daguerre invented his 
camera process back in the 1800's. 
It is a question still raised on the 
beaches and in the living room of 
every photographer in the country. 

Jerry Plucer, photographer who 
credit-lines many Houipay fashion 
pages, Says posing a person in a pic- 
ture is a problem artists have been 
solving for centuries. “Il would ad- 
vise you to look through old art to 
how the artists their 


see arrange 


subjects,” he says. “Posing, and 





Phone prop relaxes subject; pose 


gracefully breaks up rectangle. 
painting itself, run in styles. Right 
now the style is to make the subject 
appear as natural as possible. 
“Good professional models know 
how to pose and make the pho- 
tographer’s job easier. The problem 
is more difficult for amateurs. In pos- 


AnY 


ing a wife or a girl friend, bear in 
mind that the picture is rectangular 
and that by arrangement of hands, 
legs, arms, head and shoulders in 
graceful moving lines, this rectangle 
can be broken up. Posing is as sim- 
ple and as complicated as this.” 

Plucer suggests the occasional use 
of props in relaxing a rigid subject. 
“Give such a person something to 
lean on or work with, particularly 
when photographing indoors. The 
prop should have some meaning in 
the composition of the picture o1 
should illustrate some idea 

“Don’t forget to take lens dis- 
tortion into account. If you want no 
distortion, which is something you 
have to decide, the camera should 
be placed on the same level as the 





Romantic aura is enhanced by 
choice and placing of props. 


center of the picture. If you want the 
person to look psychologically pow- 
erful, shoot from nearer the floor, so 
that the 
Conversely, shooting down, you get 


subject seems to tower. 
the effect of a cowering figure 
“The 


sometimes 


photographer must also 


become a director, 
coaching his subject until he gets the 
emotion he wants. Talk, reassure, 
joke, until the expression is right 
“As for equipment, if you are 
shooting to get a natural impression, 
a smaller hand camera is necessary, 
but if you want to see every detail on 
the ground glass, a larger camera is 


the thing.” rHE END 
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Most Winter 
Sun of All 
Major 
U. $. Resort 
Cities!* 
Get Yours— 


and Worlds of 
Winter Fun in the 





COUNTY, TEXAS 


More January-February sun- 
shine in E] Paso means more va- 
cation health and fun. Come, re- 
lax, loaf or play outdoors every 
day under clear, warm skies in 
bracing, dry climate famous for 
its low humidity. There’s no fog 
or rainy season in the Sunland. 
No winter rate increase. 


o 


YEAR-'ROUND SPORTS . .. Ride, fish, hunt, go western. Golf all 
nter long! See the real thing in rodeos, fiestas, cattle ranching. 





Everywhere in the Sunland are 
Oo go sights to see like world-famous 
Carisbad Caverns, the White Sands, old missions, the Big Bend, 


SIGHTSEEING PARADISE... 


ng places tft 











historic landmarks of the Spanish explorers and the Old West. 
Live amid majestic views of the Rocky Mountains, the Desert, 
Mexico, the Rio Grande 
Off Weather Bureau Figures 
MEXICO'S NEXT-DOOR. Walk de Compiled by American Airlines 
! the R Grande into a 

thi ng foreign land. Shop, { 

fights, in Juarez, exciting ’ 
border city. Or drive the new all ’ 
aved Central Highway from EF] » 
Paso to Mexico City and see all \ 


the picturesque sights of this 
land of romance 


FREE! Send Coupon Today 
EL PASO Sunland Clue 


307 San Francisco St 









El Paso, Texas 
Please send me free illustrated folder about El Paso Sunland 1 
about the new paved Central Highway to Merico [ 

Nan 
Address 


City Zone State 
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by (LIFTON FADIMAN 








Is fine conversation a lost art? A surprising 


answer from one of radio and TV's greatest talkers 


EVERYONE, | feel, should keep in 
touch with the future. Hence the 
horsehair trunk lying in my cellar 
and marked Not to be Opened Till 
Christmas 2952. Once the property 
of my Great-Aunt Hattie, this trunk is 
now my Time Capsule. It contains 
such items as: one large, closely 
printed book entitled How to Hit a 
Golf Ball; one boy’s hat with a pin- 
wheel that emits sparks; one set of 
salt-and-pepper shakers shaped like 
a mouse nibbling a piece of cheese— 
the pepper is in the mouse 

To this cunning collection of enig- 
matic Rosetta Stones (designed, you 
perceive, to baffle rather than en- 
lighten posterity) | have just added 
a small object known as the Con- 
versation Ball. “In it,” say its en- 
thusiastic sponsors, “are thirty con- 
versational subjects. Throw it to 
anyone nearby. He or she extracts 
one slip which introduces the sub- 
ject to be discussed. Each one pres- 
ent is supposed to contribute his 
views, then the ball is thrown to the 
You'll never have a 
dull party with everyone sitting 
what to talk 


next person 
around wondering 
about or do. 

Now our descendants, upon dig- 
ging up my Great-Aunt Hattie’s 
trunk, and examining the Ball and 
which 
1 plan to add (all carefully so 


other “conversation pieces” 


labeled), may leap to the conclusion 
that in the 1950’s human _ beings 
were physically unable to communi- 
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cate with one another without the 
aid of some external object acting 
as go-between. This conclusion, of 
would be mistaken—but 


think of the scholarship and re- 


course, 
search necessary to disprove it! 


FROM WHICH | would not have 
you think that we are in quite such 
dire conversational straits as the 
existence of the Ball would imply. 
There is good talk to be heard, but 
it's apparently in shorter supply 
than it used to be. Something must 
have called the Ball into being. 

I propose a simple notion: that if 
there is a dearth of good talk, one 
reason may be that conversation 
nowadays is given too much aid and 
comfort 

What do we do when we con- 
verse? Surely, as Doctor Johnson 
said, conversation is more than ask- 
ing questions and receiving answers 
Surely it is more than the mutual 
exchange of monologues. It seems to 
me a kind of popular art, open to 
all, like whittling, or doodling, or 
singing in the bathroom, only more 
social. It is the translation of one’s 
personality into evanescent words 
intended to reach a few persons at 
most. It is a retail catch-as-catch-can 
method of finding out what the 
human race, including oneself, is 
like: easy-chair anthropology. 

Now, if this notion be accepted, 
who is the better conversationalist: 


the man, fresh from a reading of the 











latest expert on China, who says, 
“Here's what / think of the mess 
over there’; or the man who, con- 
sulting no one, but genuinely con- 
vinced that it’s a fine day, remarks, 
‘Fine day, isn’t it?” I'd rather listen 
to the second fellow; he sounds 
more like himself 

The overavailability of authority, 
much of it well-intentioned, much of 
it doubtless sound, nevertheless 
makes it hard for us not to transform 
our conversation into a kind of game 
of quotations. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and TV forums, lectur- 
ers, commentators—all thrust con- 
versational crutches at us, encumber 
us with aid—and lessen our chances 
to use talk as the translation of our 
own personalities 

For many years, as it happens, | 
have respected, and been instructed 
by, the sober opinions of Walter 
Lippmann, who is now enjoying 
what is, | hope, only a temporary 
leave of absence. | admire Mr. 
Lippmann—but perhaps to excess 
| must be wary of imbibing him as a 
stimulant, with the morning coffee. 
Not too long ago, as I was tryirig to 
pour into my infant son’s shell-like 
ear Mr. Tennyson’s lullaby about 
I found 
myself, to my horror, muttering 


the little birdie in his nes 


What does Walter Lippmann say 
In the Trib at break of day 

Let me make it clear, says Walter, 
Reader, let me talk away 

Walter, talk a little longer 

Till my little mind grows stronger. 
If vou talk a little longer, 

I'll know what to sa) 


If the overavailability of authority 
forms one conversational crutch, 
the overavailaubility of timely infor- 
mation comprises another. Our news 
services, considered as a whole, are 
undoubtedly the most efficient and 
reliable in the world. The question 
is, are they not a little too efficient 
for our own good—that is, our good 
as conversationalists? Chatting with 
a friend for a few minutes, I find my- 





TALKERS Woollcott, Lewis, Fadiman and Van Doren in those good old days. 


self giving him a crisp, knowledge- 
able summary, drawn from my news- 
paper, of the day’s events. | may 
touch this up with shrewd comment 
derived from the morning editoria?. 
My friend now performs the same 
service for me, his source being a 
After this ex- 
change of newspapers, we part, con- 
gratulating ourselves on being so 
well-informed. Perhaps we are; but 


different newspaper 


we have not really been talking with 
each other 

If conversation is an informal try 
at the expression of one’s personal- 
ity, too copious an infusion of the 
timely may enfeeble rather than 
strengthen it. Perhaps a certain de- 
tachment from the “reality”’ of the 
day’s news is a help, not a hindrance 
it is surprising, indeed, how nicely 
the delicate craft of conversation will 
float on the shallowest of waters of 
fact, how much fresh and pungent 
talk can come from that almost 
extinct animal, the ill-informed man. 

Our third conversational crutch 
we may call the multiplicity of 
models. 
rums, interviews, * 


Breakfast programs, fo- 
‘panel” shows (as 
a small-time sinner myself, I’m par- 
ticularly sensitive on this point), 
teams of radio comedians, ad-lib 
quiz shows—all pour out an endless 
stream of what passes as conversa- 
tion. Of this much is pleasant, much 
amusing, much instructive; but, 
considered as imitable talk, it is 
perilous stuff. Yet, how much of it 
does sink in, to reappear in our own 
words—bits and pieces of slang, 
“smart” phrases, wisecracks, whole 
structures of opinion and attitude. 

Air-wave talk is not really con- 
versation at all, but a kind of in- 
formal discourse presumably taking 
place spontaneously among people 
in the studio, but actually directed 
at millions of outsiders—you and 
me. Mass communication is exactly 
what its name implies. The average 
mass communicator cannot afford 
to be too uncompromisingly him- 
self lest he startle or offend or puzzle 


(Continued on Page IL) 
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For a leisurely, carefree vacation in FRANCE AND EUROPE be sure to 
secure all your rail travel accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance 
reservations made at any of our three offices, 
or through your Travel Agent. 






@ For information, see your Travel Agent or write 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE., MONTREAL, P.Q. 





Tobacco would have served you 
as money had you traveled in 
Virginia in 1642. It was the sole 
form of legal currency, and the 
law forbade payments in col red 
money. But today, whether you 
go to Virginia or the Virgin 
Islands, vou'll find First National! 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
a universal, safe, convenient 
medium of exchange — acceptable 
wherever travelers go. The only 
identification required is your 
signature, 


Always carry 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks 





For more than forty years First 
National Bank of Chicago Trav- 
elers Checks have been rec ognized 
and accepted all over the world. 


Inquire at your bank for First 
National Bank of ‘Chicago Trav 
elers Checks. Protect your travel 
cash —always carry them. Prompt 


They're as convenient as cash. refund if lost or stolen. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
or bore large sections of his public 
And, because he is, unavoidably, a 
departure from himself, talking 
wholesale to millions, he is not in a 
position to produce the personal, 
retail stuff called conversation. 

Yet our broadcasting system is 
flexible and tolerant enough to per- 
mit naturalness and spontaneity to 
break through, despite all restric- 
tions. Sometimes a program is so 
conceived, as in the case of Jnvita- 
tion to Learning,* that sincere, easy, 
un-self-conscious talk is frequently 
generated. You will hear the same 
kind of thing, on an entirely different 
but equally legitimate level, from 
Arthur Godfrey,** whose “show- 
manship” consists in being himself. 

In general, however, to take our 
conversational cue from the multi- 
plicity of air-wave models is to drain 
from our own talk some of its blood 
and salt. Broadcasting is broadcast- 


ing. Conversation is narrow-casting. 


EASY-talker Godfrey: light in 


TV's conversational darkness 


1 RECENTLY finished two current 
novels, both of them about the 
lrish—Irish-Irish in one case, Chicago- 
Irish in the other. The first is called 
Children of the Rainbow.* * * Though 
as a novel it 1s poorly constructed, 
though it goes on too long, and 
though it is equipped with a first 
chapter that is a very marvel of 
opacity, it is nonetheless a beautiful 
book. It consists of a loosely strung- 
together collection of sketches about 
the natives of a small village in 
Southern Ireland called, by the 
author, Cloone. The book’s magic 
flows from its dialogue, by turns 
earthy, absurd, poetical, windy, ve- 
hement, tragical, musical, witty, or 
some combination of these adjec- 
tives. Now | do not believe this di- 
alogue a pure invention of Mr. Mac- 
Mahon, for too many Irish novels 
continue to appear, all touched with 
the same genius for fresh speech. The 
reason is not far to seek. The people 
of Cloone are isolated in space and in 
time. In some respects, they are 
marooned in the I&8th Century; in 
others they have not progressed be- 


Arthur ¢ ifrey, Eve 
*Children of the Rainbow 


FE. P. Dutton, N y 


wardness helps to make them poor, 
dirty, uncomfortable, shiftless and 
violent. It also helps to make them 
great talkers. Without mass com- 
munication on hand to’ offer its 
crutch, they are forced to invent 
conversation in order not to bore 
each other to death. Talk is their 
comic magazine, their television set, 
their playhouse, their newspaper. 
The village of Cloone is nothing but 
a swarm of engaging lunatics, lovers 


and poets, seething in a frenzy of 


fine talk. 

Turn the pages of James Farrell's 
latest novel’ and you are living in 
another world. Here the chief char- 
acters—a pathetic, aging Irish-Amer- 
ican and his equally pathetic wife 
have been so worn down by their 
environment that they can feel the 
spring of life only by mutual nag- 
ging. One finally kills the other; but 
the reader has been talked to death 
long before this. The fact is that Mr 
Farrell's distressing couple speak so 
dully, so flatly that one can hardly 
tell whether his novel is good or not 
before one can make a judgment un- 
consciousness supervenes. The irony 
of it is that, in a way, this is Mr 
Farrell’s intention—to portray the 
absolute, sordid depersonalization 
into which a certain kind of big-city 
American may degenerate 

And yet Mr. Farrell's dead-eyed, 
dead-voiced Irish-Americans and 
Mr. MacMahon’s parti-colored ec- 
centrics come of the same wonderful, 
imaginative racial stock. Can the 
folk of Cloone have gained some- 
thing by their parochial isolation? 
Can Mr. Farrell's Chicagoans have 
lost something by living in the heart 
of megalopolis, the tension of their 
imagination at last loosened by the 
mighty pull of a million broadcasts, 
headlines, billboards, comic papers? 


SOME YEARS AGO, it was my happy 
fortune to be involved in a book pub- 
lishing venture under the genial 
leadership of George Macy, the man 
who makes salable books beautiful 
and beautiful books salable. We (my 
colleagues were Sinclair Lewis, Alex- 
ander Woollcott, and Carl Van 
Doren) met monthly to enjoy Mr. 
Macy’s Roman hospitality, transact 
a little business—and talk 

That is, Messrs. Lewis, Woollcott, 
and Van Doren talked. Mr. Macy 
and I, having sense enough to know 
a good thing when we heard it, lis- 
tened. What was good about the 
conversation? 

Well, for a starter, it was unspe- 
cialized. We were all what is called 
literary men, but the talk was not 
particularly literary. It ranged freely, 


(Continued on Page 14) 


| This Man and This Woman, by James T. Far 
rell. (Vanguard Press, New York, $2.75 
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exciting clothes from important American designers in these 
fascinating Panagra Cottons by Everfast . . . thrilling, authentic, 
gay, brilliant, inspired by the dash and gallantry of 

the colorful gauchos of the Argentine estancias, sophisticated 
as Buenos Aires itself! Like travelers on Panagra’s luxurious 
El Inter Americano, Everfast explored fabulous Chile 

where you ski in summer! They discovered Lake Titicaca 
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ancient Incas .. . Ecuador, on top of the Equator 

... Colombia, land of orchids and precious jewels. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
why should 
conversation always be sound? 


if not always soundly 


over a dozen fields, including that of 
gossip, with letters occupying a pro- 
portionate place, and politics com- 
ing in a bad last. Though often 
ribald, it was never rude. No man 
tried to stop another. No man tried 
to top another. They were all aware 
that part of the art of conversation 
is the art, learned with difficulty, of 
not interrupting. Very little of the 
talk, as I recollect, dealt with the 
day’s happenings. Much of it dealt 
with the century’s happeriings. 
Each man was himself. Each gave 
with delight something the others 
lacked. Each received with the same 
delight what the others had to give. 
Carl Van 
learned. Often, in these tricky days, 
when scholarship has to apologize 
for itself, 


Doren was the most 


learned men are either 
ashamed of or self-conscious over 
their erudition. Not Carl—he was 
quite cheerful about what he knew 
and used it to lively advantage. Like 


his hero, Ben Franklin, he had end- 





VAN DOREN and Ben Franklin: 
endless curiosity edged with humor. 


less curiosity, edged always with a 
serene humor. Almost dogmatically 
tolerant, if he had a weakness it was 
for weakness itself—the weakness of 
our ridiculous human nature. If a 
man can make conversation out of 
a liking for people, that was how 
Carl made conversation 

Alec, accused of tolerance, would 
have exploded like a trick cigar. His 
talk was a constant busy erection of 
prickly palisades. Much of the 
prickle was an act designed to amuse, 
for Woollcott could be as kind as he 
could be cutting. The trouble lay in 
the limitations of his talent for ex- 
pression. When exposing pretense or 
stupidity, his phrases rounded to an 
easy perfection. When he was genu- 
inely moved by goodness dr cour- 
age, they fattened into sentimen- 
tality. If Carl was a_vest-pocket 
Franklin, Alec was a vest-pocket 
Doctor Johnson. He had the great 
Doctor’s flair for the perfect phrase, 
and of the three talked most natu- 
rally in balanced sentences that cried 
for a Boswell 

But the best of them was Sinclair 
Lewis. He possessed more energy 


FBRUARY 


than the two others combined, a fa- 
mous power of mimicry, and a 
capacity to spurn the solid earth of 
rational discourse and leap with a 
ballet dancer’s ease into an upper 
realm of the fantastic and absurd. 
Remembering Red Lewis, one always 





WOOLLCOTT and Sam Johnson: 
rounded paunch, rounded phrase 


felt, after we parted, that there had 
been a dozen men in the room. Be- 
hind everything he uttered, whether 
it was a lunatic pun or a long mono- 
logue that could have been inserted 
into one of his better novels, there 
worked a pressure of personality to 
which neither Alec nor Carl could 
lay claim. He was Mercutio. 

They are gone, all three, and—for 
they were very human—lI presume 
If so, and if 
Purgatory contains three chairs, and 
Carl and Alec and Red are in them, 
and talking, then Purgatory can 


they are in Purgatory 


boast some of the pleasures of a 
Paradise. 

As | think of those three men and 
their blessed power of expression, 
my mind travels down to the cellar 
where Great-Aunt Hattie’s horse- 
hair trunk reposes. To our descend- 
ants in 2952, it will be stimulating to 
come upon the Conversation Ball 
and try to puzzle out the conversa- 
tional habits of the men of the mid- 
1900's. But it is a misleading legacy, 
that ball. It should be balanced by 





RED LEWIS and Mercutio: a 
ballet leap into the fantastic 


a few spools of wire preserving the 
talk of Alec and Carl and Red, a mile 
or so of wire along which should 
flow, nimble and shining as quick- 
silver, their vanished jests, their sly 
stories, their quick, delighted laugh- 
ter, to prove that in our day the 
art of conversation, though sorely 
pressed, still held the fortress of the 


imagination THE END 
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It's Milwaukee's favorite beer, ~ 
| lived in Milwaukee, 
| ought to know!” 


Famous screen and stage star, 
. . “ . . ” 
now appearing in “Chicago Calling, 
a United Artists release 









@ ‘'Blatz tastes so good that it’s Milwaukee's favorite and finest beer. e “No matter where you live you don’t have to travel further than your 
This fact, in my opinion, makes Blatz America's finest beer, says Dan 


Duryea, relaxing aboard his “Minkote,” after a sail on Lake Arrowhead. 


refrigerator or favorite tavern to learn why,’ adds Dan. Blatz is first in 
Milwaukee's favor, because it’s first in flavor. Why not try Blatz, today! 


Today, taste Milwaukee's finest beer! 
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IN Sailor Beware the zany duo turn belly laughs into box-office bonanza 


Million-Dollar Clowns 


Martin and Lewis. the funniest team in show 


business. inject new life inte old slapstick 


by AL HINE 


MARTIN AND LEWIS, the funni- 
est new comedy team and a humor- 
ous high hope for the future, will be 
six years old this summer. The team, 
which began its triumphant rise to 
fame by breaking chinaware and 
squirting seltzer at the patrons of the 
500 Club in Atlantic City in July, 
1946, will be convulsing movie audi- 
ences with its latest picture, Sailor 
Beware, 
probably 


night-club and theater personal ap- 


wowing TV viewers, and 


setting new records for 
pearances. It is too early in the up- 
and-down world of entertainment to 


say whether Martin and Lewis be- 


| 


f 





long to the ages, with great teams 
like Gallagher and Shean, Clark and 
McCullough or Willie and Eugene 
Howard, but the box-office bonanza 
they represent for Paramount, their 
clamorous and on 
stage and their combined annual in- 


success in TV 


come of over a million inflated dol- 
lars are proof that they belong very 
much to the present 

Sailor Beware, the naval pastiche 
in which Paramount is offering the 
zany duo to the movie public, is a 
vehicle tailored specifically to their 
talents. After their mad triumph in 
{1 War With The Army, one of the 
outstanding grossers of 1951, it was 
a simple matter of patriotism and 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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says Mary Garden, Chairman of the 
National Arts Foundation’s Committee 
on Operatic Fellowships. 


ee 
ie all my travel experience, I’ve never 
been served by a more beautifully trained 
staff. From the head steward to bellhop, 
evervone considers it a personal respon- 
sibility to see that you enjoy your trip. 


And indeed | did! 


. the continental cuisine of the 
i imerica—\ could go into eestasies about 
that, too. Truly, ['m proud that such a 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
higher mathematics that they would 
appear in a film glorifying Navy life. 

Jerry Lewis, asa simian adolescent 
with an allergy to practically every- 
thing, finds himself joining the Navy 
because his doctor has recommended 
an ocean voyage. Dean Martin, a 
handsome romantic, has already been 
rejected for service || times on ac- 
count of a trick knee; he continues 
to attempt enlistment because it is so 





Lewis had shown any signs of shin- 
ing with a hard, gemlike flame. Mar- 
tin had been a straight crooner (he 
had also been a millhand, a croupier 
and a part-time prize fighter). Lewis 
had been bus boy and a junior enter- 
tainment genius on the borsch cir- 
cuit, graduating to a night-club act 
where he imitated Victrola records. 
Both of them were under tenuous 
employment at the 500 Club when 
inspiration, coupled with a sugges- 





That's My Boy, though unabashed comedy, had subtle, serious undertones. 


much fun to say good-by to his girls. 
His twelfth attempt betrays him since 
the physical requirements have been 
lowered and he is accepted. 

While the screen unfolds the end- 
Martin and 
Lewis at sea, all the clichés you 


less potentialities of 


might expect are there: Lewis insults 
an admiral by calling him sailor, 
Martin and Lewis early incur the 
enmity of a beetle-browed character 
who turns out to be the petty officer 
in charge of their group, a subma- 
rine submerges while Lewis is ab- 
sent-mindedly napping on deck, and 
so on. But Martin and Lewis proved 
long ago that they can take these 
corniest staples of slapstick and give 
them new and special life 
There are also inspired moments 
that are pure Martin and Lewis 
(sometimes just pure Lewis). There 
are, for example, Jerry’s physical 
examination; also his attempt to bail 
out a dory by drilling a hole in the 
bottom; also Jerry as victim of a TV 
giveaway show; also both boys in 
a night-club act. And much more. 
Sailor Beware chalks up Martin 
and Lewis's eighth triumph, if you 
choose to count their four previous 
movies individually and to add an 
extra score each for their conquest 
of the night-club circuit, the stage- 
show personal appearance and TV. 
It all started on the night-club 
beat, that fateful July in Atlantic 
City. Up till then neither Martin nor 
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tion from the proprietor that if they 
didn’t wow their audience they could 
look for another job, struck them. 

That evening they ad-libbed. They 
ad-libbed insults at each other and 
when that began to become repe- 
titious they ad-libbed insults at the 
customers. When that showed signs 
of palling, they got rough with the 
furniture, broke a few glasses, 
squirted seltzer water. The custom- 
ers—customers in Atlantic City seem 
to be a hardy lot all, 
laughed, screamed, clapped and spent 
money. Martin and Lewis were in. 

It was a very short time before 
they were doing business at the na- 
tion’s top night spots, from Ciro’s 
on the West Coast to the Copa in 
Manhattan. Their first celluloid at- 
tempt as support to Marie 
Wilson’s outstanding assets in My 
Friend Irma. Irma was a miserable 
little picture, corny, heavy-handed, 
unbelievable. Only, it just happened 
to be gloriously and uproariously 
funny from beginning to end, and 
two of the funniest things in it were 
Martin and Lewis. 

Hollywood can take a hint. My 
Friend Irma Goes West, featuring 


loved it 


was 


the same successful combination of 
stars and adding a chimpanzee for 
Lewis to play cards with, was next 
on the list. It triggered the same 
happy audience reaction. So did 
At War With the Army, which fol- 
lowed 

















While all this was going on Martin 
and Lewis had had a flirtation with 
radio, the one field in which their 
triumph has been less than complete, 
and had begun their very satisfac- 
tory liaison with television. They 
don’t have to be seen to be believed, 
but they do have to be seen to be 
enjoyed fully. 

That's My Boy, their fourth movie, 
deserves special mention. For in 
That's My Boy, Martin and Lewis, 
and particularly the slack-browed 
Lewis, surprisingly what 
they could do with serious matter. 
That's My Boy was as unabashed 
comedy as any of their other pic- 
tures, but it boasted a double frame- 
work 


showed 


for the comedy was social 
comedy, and the problem of the un- 
athletic son whose father grooms 
him all his life unwillingly for grid- 
iron prowess struck deeper chords 
than routine pie throwing. 

Lewis, in this picture, managed 
one of the most difficult feats of 
comedy. He played his stumbling, 
myopic collegian for all the pratfalls 
and capers it was worth, yet at the 
same time he played the part with 
real and sympathetic insight into the 
frustrations and confusions of a mis- 
understood child, of a son who has 
no means of communication with 
his father and seemingly no way to 
become a person on his own. Along 
with all its laughs, That's My Boy 
served up a sounder psychological 
portion than dozens of drearily por- 
tentous movies, plays and novels 
about growing pains 

And now here’s Sailor Beware, not 
up to That's My Boy in content, but 
certainly happy and satisfactory com- 
edy. And here are Martin and Lewis 
on top of the comedy heap 

They differ from most other com- 
Martin has a 
pleasing personality of his own and 


edy teams in that 


is quite able to attract a fan follow- 
ing of teen-age girls for his relaxed 
Crosbyesque singing voice and for 
his comfortable good looks. This 
factor makes them extra potent at 
the box office where they draw both 
the Abbott and Costello trade and 
the Como Commandos. 

They carry their show personali- 
ties over into civilian life, sometimes 
a little painfully. Stories about the 
pair are always sparked by gay de- 
scriptions of how they cut off peo- 
ple’s neckties, stick food in their ears 
and nostrils while dining out, spill 


liquids on all and sundry. Some of 


this has the forced, hot-house aroma 
of the publicity gag, but some of it 
reflects the genuine zest for enter- 
tainment that makes their best rou- 
tines so joyful. 

It is easiest to believe that they are 
both actually rather serious young 
men (Martin is 34, Lewis 25), happy 








in their good fortune, thoughtful of 
their future, working hard to keep 
their stock zooming. As the first 
new comedians of major stature, 
they have a job ahead of them. 

We wish them luck and long pro- 
At their best, as in 
That’s My Boy, they give comedy a 


fessional life. 


new dimension; at their raucous av- 
erage—Sailor Beware and the rest 
they have nothing to apologize for 
except several hundred thousand sets 
of ribs a little stiff from laughing. 
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NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Lavender Hill Mob( Rank-U.1.) Alec 
Guinness again proves his versatility as 
the meek British 
bank employeewho 
mastermindsa theft 
of bullion and lives 
happily almost ever 
after. Sterling Hol- 
loway aids and 
abets some of the 
finest zaniness to 
have come to the screen since the ear- 
lier, slapstick Chaplins 


Quo Vadis (M-G-M) Mentioned in 
these columns before. Metro asks the 
$64 question, 
Whither 
Thou’, and serves 


Goes! 


up as its answer a 
frenzy of spectacle 
and pageantry add- 
ing up to nothing 
much of anything 
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The mob scenes are 
great and the technical effects wonder- 
ful. Most of the major roles are em- 
barrassingly wooden, but from this you 
can except Leo Genn, Peter Ustinov. 
The Browning Version (Rank-U.1.) 
Michael Redgrave as an unloved Mr. 
- Chips. The story of 
a public-school 
master, betrayed by 
his wife and unful- 
filled in his work, 






” 

ya yet capable of re- 
generation by a 
child’s challenge, 
may not stand up 
under too much analysis, but while the 
film is unfolding you will be caught 
almost uncomfortably in its problems. 


Detective Story (Paramount) The Wil- 
liam Wyler version is better than the 
Stage play, cutting 
as it does much of 
Sidney 
windy moralizing 


Kingsley’s 


and presenting a 
sharply etched pic- 
ture of a man whose 
life becomes im- 
possible because he 
can distinguish only black and white in 





character and has no room for gray 
Kirk Douglas, in a surprisingly and 
pleasantly restrained performance, with 


Eleanor Parker. rHE END 
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« America’s most famous bell 


The Liberty Bell in Independe nce 
Hall, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Its inspiring inscription reads: 
“Proclaim Liberty throughout the 
land, to all the inhabitants there of.” Bell ringing has always been fun 
This drawing from a 14th 
century manuscript depicts the 
What 
king or what tune our 


king tapping out a tune 


researcher sayeth not 


OBA 
a, 3 eis 


Bonnie Bells of Scotland 


Scotland’s most famous 
bells: The bluebells of 
song and story—the fine, 
clear liquid Bell's of 
Perth! 





°0% scorch W 
SLENDED ano B0T 


® 2 ~ 
hdl « 


i] 
STittens rear ® 









al Prooucr oF $60" 


They 
always 
ring true! 





Great whiskies, full, round and mellow. There's no 
prettier sound than a glass of Bell's tinkling with ice; 


.. Ahh"! 


no happier sound than comes from vou . 


86 PROOF. Arthur Bell & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Perth, Scotland. Established in 1825 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Connecticut. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A 
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A NEW HOLIDAY 


NEW | 


How to have a big 





on practically 


that, your budget takes over—the 
Budget. It’s for $50 

I ty dollars? In New York? For 
four days, covering everything else? 
No, you're not crazy, though your 
New York friends will smugly as- 
sure you that you are. Nor are you 


penny pinching. You're going to 





travel, eat, drink and enjoy yourself 
like a knowing, sophisticated tourist- 
Radiant city from Radio City 
' on-the-town. Come on along 

Your first investments are simple 
THE bellboy has departed, your ones—a 35¢ map and guide to the 
bags are unpacked and you're ready city, a copy of Cue and a copy of 
to go. You're in the biggest and The New Yorker. The latter’s*“*Goings 
most exciting city in the country on About Town” lists theaters, art 
for the next four days and you've shows, movies, night clubs, sports 
got nothing to do but to get to” and other events. Cue’s list is even 
know it and to have fun. You're bigger, including hundreds of res- 
going to see New York in style and taurants and bars. New York has 


occasionally on foot (which few New more good restaurants than the rest 





Yorkers do), and you're going to of the U.S. put together and it’s 





see it fresh (which no New Yorkers smart to take the trouble to select 


can do). You have written ahead a different one for every meal 
long ahead—for the theater tickets After an inquiry at the hotel desk, 
you want you make your way over to Times 


You have chosen your hotel Square and book passage on a sighit- 
carefully (one of the mid-town, seeing bus for a tour of the city 
older places like the Royalton, the Don’t scorn this as being a hick, 


Algonquin « 


r the Collingwood, round-haircut way to start your 
which specialize in comfort at a visit; it’s by far the best way to get 
medium price), and you have laid a quick idea of the incredible size 
aside the money for the hotel bill. and the incredible doings of Man- 
If you're going to do any shopping, hattan. Perhaps you choose the 
you've saved for that, too. After Gray Line’s “Upper New York” 


BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 








HOT JAZZ at Eddie Condon’s and girls who “got that swing” on night-club row 
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THRIFT TOUR... 


YORK 


time in the Big City 





nothing at all 


tour ($3). This takes you north as 
far as the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine (which will be the largest 
Gothic church in the world when 





completed), swings through Harlem, 
and comes back down Fifth Avenue. 
On this jaunt, the driver discusses 
(the White 
Way), education (Columbia, Bar- 
nard), glamour and the haut monde 
(the Fifth 
(Riverside, 


show business Great 


Avenue shops), religion 
Saint Patrick's, Saint 
Thomas's), art (the Metropolitan, 
the Frick), health (Mt. Sinai and 
other hospitals), and race relations 
(the Harlems). 

Next stop is lunch—at the Cen- 
tral Park Zoo, just north of the 59th 
Street and Fifth Avenue entrance to 
the park. Here, after a call on the 
tiglon and the cigar-smoking chimp, 


three 


you select your lunch at the cafe- 


teria ($1.25) and eat it outdoors 
under a bright umbrella, watching 
the sea lions and the New York 







perambulator set. Now you're ready 
to see a bit of New York on your 
very best way—on 
57th Street, 
you do it slowly, looking at the peo- 
Was 
that Greta Garbo who just strode 


own and the 





foot. You select and 











ple as well as the buildings 


past? Sure it was! If your interests 















lie that way, you make a stop in a 
couple of the famous 57th Street art 








Wall street: canyon of Megalopolis 


galleries like the Knoedler, Parsons 
and Matisse 
stroll 


Then turn south and 
down Park Avenue in the 
sun—poodles, debutantes, chauft- 
feurs, the fabulous new green glass 
skyscraper called Lever House, the 
Waldorf 
tainly. Hop a cab and go back to 


Times Square, where you can gawk 


\ change of mood? Cer- 


at the “spectaculars,” jostle a bookie 
and a song plugger, bang away in a 
shooting gallery. By suppertime, 
you're feeling adventurous enough 
to try luck at an 


your automat, 


which may not be the cuisine de 
luxe but is certainly the cuisine dif- 
ferente. You get a handful of nick- 
els and begin to play the slot ma- 
chines. The food is acceptable, the 
coffee excellent. After 85¢ you're 
stuffed 

After dinner, your big problem is 


making up your mind. Do you sigh 


TWO-A-DAYER Garland at the Palace and a knockout of a night at the Garden. 
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ESCAPE 


from the commonplace 






Enjoy something dij 


ty MARLBORO 


CIGARETTES ' a 
iS 

ix, 
LJ 






Finer taste, superior mildness_ 










a luxury in smoking unmatched MARY 
) | M> 
by any other cigarette! FBG, 
e e wm ep. iy 
Lan O 6 
; 


a 
_ 
? » 

When smoking has stopped being a 


pleasure and becomes only a habit, it’s 





time to freshen up your taste. So if you Ne Dee | 
4 IVORY TIPS “A 
PLAIN ENDs 


BEAUTY TIPS (RED) 


need a change, remember... 






MARLBOROS are better in every way 


for those who smoke throughout the day! 
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lve been to California 


ree. 





STREAAMCUIN ET> / 


(holden State 


7 = j 
Vols arid pawlehte “vy 


i. MIA “Vit-taRt 







s were best of 
> are luxurious, 


sar accommodations, 
e Coffee Shop serv- 
ice. rate extra fare. 















and they 


a trip 





like 
ig plate glas 





better th 
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Mr. loos, $.P. Co., Dept. 52 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me, free, your picture-filled new 


Golden Stote” folder 


AMERICA'S MOST 
MODERN TRAINS 
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for the two-a-day, for Bert Williams 
and Gallagher & Shean? Well, the 
Palace (Broadway and 47th Street) 
is back in business again, featuring 
a name star and possibly even Smith 
and Dale doing their eternally funny 
“Dr. Kronkhite” skit. Maybe you 
prefer the Radio City Music Hall 
and the Rockettes. Whatever your 
back 
And coming 


choice, it needn't set you 
more than $1.50 or so 


back to your hotel, you find that 


you've spent $1.10 on cabs and 
transportation. It’s been a_ fine 
first day for $8.40 





OLDI 


Fraunces Tavern really is 
You're up early to begin your sec- 
\ 75« 


store will start you off. Next comes 


ond day breakfast in a drug- 


the big plunge—your first subway 
trip. It’s not bad, particularly if you 
avoid the worst rush hours, ask a 
lot of 


the 


maps in every station and car. Your 


questions and consult 
destination this morning is Battery 
Park, at the lower tip of Manhattan; 
line 1s either the east or west 


side | R ] 
Battery Park, you board the Staten 


your 


your fare is a dime. At 


Island Ferry for a trip across New 
York's It's probably 
most exciting five-mile trip of your 
| Island 


Ellis Island, past dipping sea gulls, 


harbor the 


ife, past Governor's and 


past a hundred tugs and lighters, 
past battered freighters and sleek, 
enormous Ocean liners 


When 
Saint George, take time to climb the 


The price Is 


one nickel you alight at 
hill for a million-dollar view of the 
Manhattan 


ind the endless reaches of Brooklyn 


distant skyscrapers of 
Walk around the Battery again 
back ; book 


passage for another voyage —out to 


vhen you get then 


Bedloe’s Island and 
Liberty. Chances are you find that 
the statue is smaller than you ex- 
pected and even more impressive 
than you expected : chances are you'll 
be glad you came. You spend 70¢ 


for the trip out and back, and an- 
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the Statue of 


So delightfully . 
‘different. 
so packed with adventure... 
So easy fo visit 
in perfect. comfort 


AFRICA 





@ Picture yourself in this land of 
breath-taking beauty. Each day brings 
new adventure. Photograph wild ani- 
mals from your car in famous Kruger 
National Park. Thrill at Victoria 
Falls. Enjoy fine beaches, excellent 
hotels, air-conditioned trains, all 
comforts and conveniences. Enjoy a 
trip to “different” South Africa. 


It's two vacations in one... 
By Sea and on Land 


Enjoy a delightful voyage on transatlantic 
liner African Endeavor or African Enter- 
prise. Superb accommodations, cuisine, 
service. Land at port you choose and 
enjoy your own safari with camera or 
gun, prearranged. Or, take our 56-day 
cruise with everything arranged from 
time of departure to return to New York. 
Fare to Capetown, 
$650 up. 

For full information, 
see your Travel Agent 
or write Dept. H, 


FARRELL LINES 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





FOR DOUBLE FUN 
h  Speciy “Bendix 


COASTER BRAKE 





because it's built by the world’s foremost 

authority on broking —the same organi- 

zation that makes the brakes for your car. 
% Your dealer will gladly put on the brake you 
want—so just say “Bendix* Coaster Brake 


"etc. us 


PAT. OFF 


ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION of =e 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK ~~ 


- 

















CRITICS AGREE! 





ST. PAUL, MINN.—*“‘It’s a perfect 
curtain raiser to a good dinner,” 
comments John H. Harvey, drama 
and music critic of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press, on Hormel 
Onion Soup. A gteat cast, too 

butter-fried onions, heady beef stock, 
deft seasoning, lively Parmesan 

and every part perfectly played. 


Try it! 
HORMEL 
ONION SOUP 


If grocer doesn't stock, send 
$2.95 for six 20-oz. cans, 
prepaid. Dept. 23, Geo. A. 
Hormel! & Co., Austin, Minn 



































cheese cracker! 





other dime to ride up and down the 
elevator inside, which takes you up to 
the peepholes under the lady’scrown. 

Back on shore, you strike inland 
through the maze of narrow old 
streets of downtown New York, 
then head up Broadway until you 
hit Trinity Church, which frames the 
mouth of Wall Street. 

Wall Street: Stalin would be dis- 
appointed, perhaps you are 
tle. Main Street, back home, 
longer, wider and prettier 
theless, you stop in at the Stock Ex- 
change for a free tour, gape at the 


a lit- 
Is 


Never- 


the 
“floor.” You wander down Broad 
Street to the ancient Fraunces 
Tavern, then try to find India 
House and Hanover Square. Keep 


football-game atmosphere of 


east and sooner or later you hit 
South Street, the 
water-front avenue. Going uptown, 


city’s saltiest 
you pass towering bridges, dozens 
of freighters, loading and unloading, 
and stores selling fish nets, oilskins 
and rigging. Your nose tells you 
when you have reached the Fulton 
Fish Market, where you follow the 
fishermen in knee boots into Sloppy 
Louie’s for lunch. First a chowder, 
then the bouillabaisse or the cala- 
mary (fried squid to you). The whole 
lunch won't set you back 
than $1.25. 

Now you're ready for a quick 
and complete 
Flag a cab and stop at the hotel 


more 


change of scene. 
for repairs. Then up to the Museum 
of Modern Art (53rd Street 
of Fifth Avenue), where 60¢ buys 
you a ticket to the museum 
to the movies. The collection will 
entrance you, infuriate you or puzzle 


you, depending on how you feel 


west 


and 


about modern art; you certainly 
won't be bored. The movie is from 
the 
great past films 


ot 
perhaps Intoler- 
ance, or Tillie’s Punctured Romance, 
or a Buster Keaton comedy, with a 
live piano player tinkling down front. 

In the evening, you take a Fifth 
Avenue bus (12¢) down to Washing- 


museum’s own collection 


ton Square. From here you walk 
slowly west, through an atmosphere 
of artiness (real and fake), asking 
your way to Sheridan Square. Your 
destination is the Seville Restaurant 
(62 Charles Street), where your din- 
ner selection might well be the in- 
The 
Seville is cheerful, Spanish and, best 


credible paella a la Valenciana 


of all, truly dedicated to good food 
The dinner costs you $1.80. 

Now that you're in the Village, 
how about some first-rate jazz? 
Nick’s (170 West 10th Street) and 
Eddie Condon’s (47 West 3rd 
Street) are loud, legitimate, and fun, 
but if it’s a Friday night, you 
mustn't miss the Stuyvesant Casino 
(142 Second Avenue), where, in a 
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SHERRY 


La Ina 


"RY PALE ORY BRILLIANT 
Cockran, SHERRY 


¥ =: Pedro Domecq amen? 
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You find a Pedro Domecq sherry to delight every taste on 








every occasion—from superbly dry cocktail sherries to 














mellow, rounded cream sherries. Served in the leading hotels 











and restaurants ...they belong in your home. All these famous 








sherries are kept faithfully to the high standard that has been 











the hallmark of the house of Pedro Domecq since 1730. 
































trofp e 
4ERRIES CREAM 
V.V.D Very. very dry,” Amontillado Primero Nutty, Celebration Cream A spe 
the choice of connoisseurs light golden, medium dry, su clal reserve, rich, full-bodied, 
la Ina Delicate, brilliant, perb sherry for any occasion mellow, connoisseur'’s choice 
ever popular cocktail sherry. Ideal Pale... Moderately dry, Double Century Medium 
Guitar. . . Pale, dry, smooth, all-purpose sherry. cream, soft and golden. 








Superb sherries since 1730, bottled at the winery, Jerez de la Frontera, Spain. 





Sole U.S. Importer: CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New 





York 17, N.Y. 
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Snow and mud ire nothing m the life of 


Howard Zink seat covers. A damp cloth ot soap and 


water quickly restores thei original beauty. 


And we do mean beauty. Howard Zink’s new 1952 
ind color combinations sparkle like snow in the sun. 
This cheerful check for instance cant you picture 


it in your cat Smart new: stripes and plaids too all in 








satin-smooth plastic fabries with Quilted 


Boltaflex plastic trims. Go see them! 


THE HOWARD ZINK CORPORATION 


n Passaic N Long Beach Calif - Charieston, Miss 
/ / smart check? 
Three duflerer olor combinations 
in smooth, smooth plastic 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMOBILE SEAT 


— Howard dink 
y AUTO SEAT COVERS 
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barren hall filled with ecstatic teen- 
agers, you can share a wild session 
with such tried-and-true blowers and 
thumpers as Max Kaminsky, Wild 
Bill Davison, Lou McGarity, Ray 
McKinley, Lips Page and others 
Beer is the favored drink and shirt 
sleeves is the formal costume. By the 
time you're ready for bed, you will 
have spent, say, $2.70. Seventy cents 
went for cabs. Second day: $8.92. 

By the third day you've covered 
a lot of ground, so today you sleep a 
little later. After all, you're on vaca- 
tion. After breakfast (50¢), you stroll 
up to Radio City to pick up a free 
ticket for an afternoon TV show; if 
there’s one show that you're par- 
ticularly anxious to see, you have al- 
ready made sure by writing in ad- 
vance for the ducat. Now you enjoy 
a tourist's privilege: you go window- 
shopping. Up Fifth Avenue, past 
Best's, Bonwit’s, Schwarz and Berg- 
dorf Goodman, then over to Madi- 
son and down, past dozens of elegant 
little shops, Liberty Music, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch, Brooks Bros. 
It's a great (and tempting) free show 
and you savor it, walking slowly. 
When you get down to 42nd Street, 
you head east and pay a respect- 
ful visit to the new UN Build- 
ing—a magnificent structure of glass 
and hope. This is a good place to mail 
off your post cards—from theworld’s 
only “World” post-office station. 





CALM? Relaxed? Reflective? 


Luncheon finds you at Toots 
Shor’s (51 West Sist Street), where 
you ogle the Broadway and sports 
celebrities. There’s Joe DiMaggio 
talking to Eddie Arcaro. Toots him- 
self is the big man who is happily 
insulting Robert Sherwood. The 
food is appetizing, masculine, and 
moderately priced. Your lunch 
comes to $1.95. You are still next 
door to Radio City, so now you 
have a choice: 1) Go into the RCA 
Building and sign yourself up for a 
guided tour of either the entire 


radio and TV operations (70¢). Or, 
2) Screw up your courage and rent 
skates for an hour on the ice of the 


| 

| 

I 

7 | Radio City area ($1.40), or just the 
| 

| 

| 


sunken rink in the middle of Rocke- 
feller Plaza. Sure, you haven't 
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skated for years, but you've never 
before had a chance to try it di- 
rectly under a skyscraper and before 
the critical gaze of hundreds of 
passers-by. When your ankles get 
tired, you can sit and sip coffee and 
watch the twirls of the pretty girls in 
short skirts. By the time you arrive 
at your TV show, you're glad to get 
off your feet 

Last night you had Spanish food; 
tonight, it’s French—at the Café 
Brittany (807 Ninth Avenue), a tiny 


INFURIATED? Puzzled? Entranced? 


and magnificent gourmet’s Oasis in 
the middle of Hell’s Kitchen. Almost 
the entire staff comes from the Breton 
department of Morbihan. Again the 
food is astonishing. You have a 
Martini before the cog au vin, and 
$2.20 takes care of tab and tip 

Now what is your mood? Are you 
calm, relaxed and reflective, or 
ready for something rowdy-dow and 
exciting? Whatever your choice, you 
are within walking distance of both 
Carnegie Hall (57th Street and 
Seventh Avenue) and Madison 
Square Garden (Eighth Avenue and 
50th Street). At the former, you may 
encounter a recital by a great concert 
artist or one of the regular concerts 
of the magnificent New York Phil- 
harmonic. At the Garden, the possi- 
bilities are endless—a hockey game, 
a basketball double-header, a fight, 
the circus, the rodeo, the dog show 
Three dollars will get you a good 
ticket to either hall (except on Fri- 
day fight nights at the Garden, when 
prices are a bit higher). 

Riding back to your hotel in a cab, 
you add up expenses. Including $1 
for transportation, you have spent 
$10.05 during your third day. 


(Continued on Page 26) 























Coronet ‘Diplomat 


Drive the very new, 
very beautiful “52 Dodge 
Enjoy greater all ‘round visibility, smoother riding, extra roominess, 


the pride and satisfaction of having spent your money wisely and well. 


By, . ? 
Skew, dependable 32 


Specifications and equipment subject to change without notice. 








sae sae eat eae sae sae ane IU UNS IM II NININ (Continued from Page 24) 
The fourth day is the Big One. 
This is your last day in New York and 












| it’s got to be the best—and then some. Western Style 
| After breakfast (75¢) comes your CHOCOLATES 
TY | shopping. Thanks to your walking 
| and window-shopping, you know LOOK FoR 
| what you want and where to buy it a <a 
on a de luxe | and you spend the morning happily Oh how | 
| 





home, thus avoiding the city sales honey flavor 


tax. Lunch is something really differ- 


A | V. blowing your purchasing nest egg. ‘ 
¢: A ‘\ | Of course, you have everything sent like that 


escorted tour ent. It’s at the Miyako (20 West 56th | 
via Queen Mary | Street), where you order, of course, | 
and Queen Elizabeth | the wonderfully tasty, real Japanese 
“P Sukiyaki, which is cooked on a 
This year again, AAA personally mens h ses ble. drivi 
escorted tours offer you the best urner right at your table, driving 
way to really see Europe. Visiting you slightly mad with the aroma. | 
England + Belgium + Holland - It’s a fascinating lunch, for $1.95. 


Germany + Switzerland - Italy . 
France. Choice of cabin or first 
class steamer accommodations. 


From the Miyako it’s only a step to 
Fifth Avenue, where you board a 


De luxe travel throughout No. 4, Fort Tryon uptown bus. Your 
46 1056 Days Rates from $1,508.00 afternoon is going to be leisurely be- 
Departures: March 29, April 23, fore the big evening; you are headed | 
= May 21, June 11, June 25, July 2, uptown, to New York’s loveliest and 
July 16, August 6, September 3, most unusual museum, The Clois- 


oO 
and September 17 ters. Here the medieval sculptures, —- AYOTE 
Get free illustrated booklets from your tapestries and paintings are only half MINS 

AAA Club or 


“ne the show; equally absorbing is the | The Original ‘“Ruff-Dip” Milk Chocolates 


American structure itself, with its winding gal- 4 T KAS 
Auromosie Association leries and open courtyards, its ter- rom IE 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL DEPARTMENT H Sadat . aie oe 
races which offer a magnificent view 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. genta sae ot GUARANTEED THE FINEST 
Plaza 9-6622 of the Hudson, the Palisades and iF YOUR LOCAL DRUGGIST CANNOT 
the George Washington Bridge. SUPPLY YOU — HAVE HIM WRITE — 


PANGBURN CO., FORT WORTH, TEX. 





ATAL ATA DATA ATAD ATA ATAA ATAAATAA ATA A) You return via the Eighth Avenue Makers of “Millionaires” 
subway, which you board at Dyck- 
man Street, transferring to a local 
and alighting at SIst Street. Here 


you have a date with the stars, at the | Su mm er Fu " 
Yess : 3:30 pM. show of the Hayden under 

: i Ne EP = Planetarium (65¢). Within a mo- Winter Sun 

: a * sit = ment, you and your fellow passen- 

= he one BEST » i - most gers from P.S. 158 are several 


rine 


= . . million light-years away, rocketing 
M °° al . : off into space, thanks to the Zeiss 
2 artim cee ees oO ~ projector. When the show is over, 
P Car Y = | and if your museum legs are still 

lhe ‘ Booths 


holding out, you take a turn through 
the adjoining Museum of Natural 








plain loat and relax 


your shoes and get out the freshly 
pressed pin stripe. It’s getting dark 
now and you're ready for the last 


“o- : : - - ~ 
H, tS “ls \. a #, History, perhaps the Hall of tiie acids ce Ere ls 
e COMMIE 6 CVE he id Mammals or the weird Hall of ee watch ‘em evaporate like the morning dew iN 
Yarlne ” o tape ah © pep ergs 
‘ ‘avuin = | Back at your hotel, you shine up - bathe, golf, hike, ride, sightsec “4 
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what's more exciting than a window 


. } zona and hist ke 
big night. Cocktails first, of course > wee se 
The Stork Club if you want, but he acro 

colorful, pictures« 


table in the Rainbow Room, 65 ee 
floors up in the RCA Building, 
where you sip your Old-Fashioned 
with all New York shining below 
you for a canapé? [t comes to $1.25. 
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est of thes 
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BOOTHS fons 
“ HOUSE of LORDS” 


The Sh rtd fine / DRY GIN 


Imported from England 


— 


Va ae 







air. Just say the word and we Il send you 


our tree sllustrated tolder and full infor 





mation chotels, modern courts 


and guest ranches You ll like a here! 


Dinner is next and your choice of 
restaurants is unlimited, with the ex- 
ception of a few posh spots which 
can absolutely shatter your budget 


came "° FREEt oss scsee 


you ond we'll send you our free 
illustroted folder How about it? 


Name 
before you ever get to the salad | taddress 
course. You have consulted your City 











Zone__ State. 


SSS === New York friends, however, and DOUGLAS CLIMATE CLUB 
100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 86 PROOF | their recommendation is the Canari 534 Tenth Street : Douglas, Arizona 











Imported by PARK « TILFORD oISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK + DISTILLED FROM 
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PICTURE IT IN 
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WITH THE 


ILOCA STEREO II 
Today’s Greatest Stereo Value! 


Now with a host of new and exclusive features! 
Take thrilling action with the world’s fastest 
stereo shutter—1 second to 1/300th... fully 
flash synchronized. The only stereo camera 
with a self-timer that allows you to get into 
the picture the only stereo with perfectly 
matched timing the 
only expo- 
Takes standard 35 mm. film - 
gives you the popular 24 x 23 mm. frame size 
Super-sharp Ilitar k 


1 
lenses 


at all shutter speeds 
stereo under $250 with a double 
sure preventive! 
3.5 “violet-brown” coated 
for maximum light transmission. Exclu- 
center-wheel controls all visible from 
the top. Perfectly centered optical viewfinder 
Made with jewel-like precision by German 
craftsmen in Hamburg, the Iloca Stereo II 
brings you all the magic of 3-dimensional 
color photography at a thrilling low price! 


only $125 


fair traded fed. tax incl. 


sive 


See it at your dealer now! 


Write for interesting free booklet to Dept. H-2 
ERCONA CAMERA CORP., 527 Fifth Ave. N.Y 17 














Signature Wine is the 
crowning achievement 
alifornia 


of a great ( 


vintner. Yet it costs 


1 


far less than its 
matchless taste 
would make you 
imagine. Ask for 
Signature Wine 


soon, 


ANGELO PETRI VINEYARDS, 


ESCALON, CALIF, 


D’Or (134 East 61st Street) 
have been properly advised not to 


You 


miss the hot hors d’oeuvres, things 
of wonder, the recipe for which is 
with 
French cheese and coffee, makes for 
euphoria, even at a mere $3.75, and 
you smoke a cigar in the cab on the 


secret. The dinner, capped 


way to the theater (congratulating 
yourself again on your foresight in 
writing for a ticket in advance). The 
show, whatever show you have 
chosen, should properly be the high 
point of your entire visit, and your 
$3.75 seat is still good enough so that 
you miss nothing 

What does one do right after the 
theater in New York? One goes to 
Sardi’s (234 West 44th Street), jams 
inside and drinks a highball, along 
with everybody else. You keep your 
eyes open and pretty soon you see 
the actors and actresses crowding for 


their drinks, the grease paint still 





BIGGEST nickel’s worth of your life 


showing around their eyes. But you 
can't stay too long. You pay the bill 
($1.25) and rush for another taxi 
You have to be at the Copacabana 
(10 East 60th Street) in time to catch 
the midnight show 

Here the star may be Joe E. Lewis, 
it may be Jimmy Durante or Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis. The place is 
packed, the atmosphere is brassy and 
funny, the girls are, for once, even 
prettier than the management adver- 
tises. Five dollars takes care of the 
minimum and even an extra drink, 
with enough left over so that the 
waiter almost looks content 

It’s nearly two o'clock now, but 
you're still not quite ready to call ita 
vacation. One more stop and a cou- 
ple for the road. You go to the 
(161 54th Street), 
where you sit at the bar and happily 


Embers East 
see the evening out to the quiet music 
of Joe Bushkin and Red Norvo. Per- 
haps you even take out your budget, 
that sturdy campaigner, and make a 


final computation. Your last bar 
bill: $1.55. Taxis, tips and the 15¢ 
cigar: $2.50. Your last day: $22.62. 


You add them all up, the total of 
four days of fun. It comes to $49.99. 

The odd penny? Don’t worry 
about it. Sometime, somewhere in 
New York, you'll find a place to 
spend it. rHE END 
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the land Americans want most to see 


You'll need travel the length and breadth of France 


to really know her! See fabulous Paris, ancient 
Chartres, seaport Marseille and the glistening Céte 
d°Azur—bustling Bordeaux —smart Biarritz. 
No matter where you go big city or picturesque 
forgotten village, there’s variety—a concentration 
of the historic and cultural, the artistic and gas- 


tronomic, 


There's everything in the thrift season! 





wr 











sLuxue ue WN) AT LES BAUX 


” 


See your tra af write Dept. H2, Box 22 New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 


FEBRUARY 


27 








TRAVELING? 


“Scotty Kover” 


‘on’ 


trim terry togs 


. 


Saves Car 





Your car's front or rear cushions completely protected 

with clear, smooth, tough Vinylon. Not throw covers 

but trim, semi-fitted, sized for your car. Upholstery shows 

through. Avoid damage from mud, grease, rain, pets, 

youngsters. Use for shopping, outings, every workday 

| use. Thrifty gifts, too! Guaranteed. State year, make 
model of cor. Send $4.95 each for front or rear, $9.50 
for both, postpaid, to Postmark Products Co., Dept. H-2 
419 40th St., Oakland 9, California. HU 3-2323 








wraparong * , 
Saree (2! PLASTIC 
gitt en oversized towel thats shaped 

Se a ee _FURNITURE COVERS 








mate, bathing ounging. Whi, bie, | | ww) FREE Catalog! 
maize, green. Small, medium, large ~ 
~ Shows Lawson, Wing, Club, 

snaparong only 3.95 ey *  Sotabed, Platform Rocker, 
an \ - odern, Sectional, others 
FOR HIM popular terry towel tat Dur Firestone Veton Cov- 
snaps on in a jiffy dea! for shaving | ers st t 
bathing ker room wear. Big, deer \ 
pocket holds shaving need jorettes k 

hit - Siz : 

Ww “ hare ie 

14.39 51a 40.44 


wit” yw only 1. 35 
THE TC TOG $ SHOP. A Aescsiens.: 


Please send 


&Y 95 far. Fs it, soft 

a 3 Over 50 “shaped to-fit’’ styles 
ss 

1s Gnanion: and Sample of Pias 


Color HOUSE of SCHILLER ieee Socee Ste 


TREES 


Separate Cushion Covers 


Georgio 


me the ¢ * 


ae | so | 


| 


wraperong 





snaperong 
Neme 
Address 

Z ne State 


}C.0.D. (charges extra) 


mame = nes pA vssenconsars = | 


NEW! Laboratory Tested! Heavy duty! 
PORTABLE GARAGE 


Try 10 Days at OUR risk! 










| sy hel ‘y 4 ‘ 
! ttle st m wee. SURE-GRIP 


curity w 





to for itselt « many times. 


Compare with ANY 19.95 garage 





$s 


OUR $ 


THORESEN DIRECT SALES, Dept. 168B- 140, 131 West 33rd St., 


CORTINAPHONE 5 
Oe 
‘A 


makes ‘¢ FUN fo 
amazing Fashion CATALOG 


SPEAK designed to make LARGE men 
LOOK SLIMMER! Waists BV Ter \iTi tele) 4 
46-66. Necks 17-22. Tremen- ‘ 
es dous stock, PANTS, SHIRTS, << 
COATS, UNDERWEAR, A 
JACKETS, SLEEPWEAR, 


RUSSIAN-GERMAN SHOES, SWEATERS. Latest 


styles! LOW BARGAIN | 
ITALIAN-BRAZILIAN-JAPANESE > PRICES! Send NAME, AD- 
CORTINA RECORDS 


ave by le DRESS for FREE 1952 STYLE 
Only IS Minutes a Day! 


BOOK. Hundreds of items 
THOUSANDS 


New York 1, Ne _Y. 


BICWEN Send NOW for 
STOUT? HARD TO FIT? See FREE 


1952 





Sent by return mail first-class 
in plain SEALED envelope 
BURNS-MARTIN, Dept. 344 \ 
147 Summer $t., Boston 10, Mass. 





























tture INVESTIC T A 
Send For FREE BOOK! 
vnee 

ALL NEW RECORDINGS Cry WRITE 

UNBREAKABLE RECORDS TODAY 

CORTINA ACADEMY eg 1882) 7 
Swite 522,105 W. 40 $ N.Y. 18,N.Y | 
| Russia pane | 4x5 [5x7 | 8x10 (21s 
| | c st 
| | 50 $1 $2 wocOD 
| | poorer ANSCO & EKTACHROME Roll Film 
| P | “OLORFAX LABORA TORIES 
L L) NETS! check it NOW eligible under G1. Bill. | Dept W22, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta, Wash ; dC 
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STEED ca 
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Games and gimmicks, 


rumpus-room gadgets for 














Cheese-Map snack tray 
4” hardwood tray holds a re- 
movable tile insert decorated 
with a map showing important 
cheese-making areas in France. 
around 


Crackers go edge, 


cheese on the tile. $5.95 com- 
plete, postpaid 


Box 974, Beverly 


Treasurelines, 
Hills, Calif. 








Fold-Away Buffet has 
five roomy serving wells, 
folds to 14” x 

Polished 
natural or 
With glass 
salt and pepper shakers, 
relish 


717" 
for storage 
hardwood, 


walnut finish 


two wood-covered 


dishes with spreaders. 
$12.95, postpaid. H. T. 
Stern Gifts, 197-05 


110th Ave., Hollis 12, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 





| 





Handmade Wooden wine 
bottles and pitcher from France. 
Useful and they 
are made from seasoned wood, 


decorative, 


reinforced with riveted brass 
bands. Each bottle holds 32 ozs., 
is $9.50; pitcher, 35 ozs., $10; 
postpaid. Hoffritz for Cutlery, 
331 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 


Stackable Glasses, an 
efficient new shape . . . six 


glasses go in the cabinet space 
of one. And they won't stick to- 
gether when stacked, or slither 
out of guests’ hands in action. 
Glasses are bound in natural 
split bamboo, hold 10 ozs. Set 
of six, $12, plus 35¢ shipping. 
From Neiman-Marcus, Dallas 























ny 





a4 {VA } y if peg HP 


' 
; 


buffet boons and 


happier holidays at home 


The Cateh-All . for 
magazines, fruit, or for heap- 
ing high with munchables at 
parties. Chosen for the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art's Good 
Design exhibit for 1951. 22” 
in of steel 
$22.75, 
Americraft, 
NM, 7G. ae 


diameter, made 
rod and steel mesh, 
plus shipping. 


903 First Ave., 










Boze the Clown wil! be the 
life of the party a real acrobat, 
he'll bend to any outlandish posi- 
tion because he’s made of supple 
a wire frame. 6” tall. 
$2, postpaid. Fred Meyer & Co., 
8448 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 48. 


plastic on 


The Snack Piggy hand-carved 
from a solid block of California 
redwood. Gay hors d'oeuvres 
holder stands 4” high and is 7” 
long. Holes toothpicks; 30 
plastic picks come with each piggy. 
$3.95, postpaid. J. Harris Neville, 
311 High St., N. J 


for 


Burlington, 


Three-Way Table. With 


shelves staggered (as here), it’s 


a bar. As straight doubledecker, 
it’s anideal serving table. Shelves 
can be brought level and locked 
at bridge-table height. Formica 
topin blond, black ormahogany. 
$49.50, plus shipping. Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago 90. 


Note: Please do not send unsolicited sam- 
ples to be considered for this column. Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items 
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Copper 
or 
Brass 


Magazine Rack 





This is what you call 


“STAGING” A PARTY! 


“19-50 plus $1.00 for sending E 
af aoe 


Write for 
Catalogue 








i. GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. —— 















But best of all—they tote coffee, tea, or 
soup without spilling a drop! One for 
each person! The drink stays hot until 
poured. Holds up to 2 cupfuls. 


Gay!... 

Dashing!... 

Porky!. ee —for patio meals, lunch- 
buffet dinners, TV 


parties, snacks, instant or frozen coffee, tray meals 
—and many more uses. 


—colorful plastic collars 


—sparkling glass Hottle 
rides in the cup. 


MULTI-COLORED IMPORTED 
BEER STEINS 


Enjoy ao hearty brew with these distinctive steins. 
Of finest pottery with pewter top, they're beautifully 
hond-decorated with fanciful Alpine scenes. Excep 
tional for display in bor, den, of recreation room. 


Multi-color with Covers 


eons, 





8 oz (% titer) 6%" 

17 ox (A liter) 8%" | 

34 ox (1 liter) 10%" | 195 249 
5) oz. (1% liter) 13% | SET OF Two $ == with stoppers $ —_ 
68 oz. (2 liter) 144" 5 . 
All Serry:Ie by OD‘: Wherever housewores and gifts are sold. 


postpard 
CRYSTALIER CO. bepr. H-2 


485 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


BUILDING SHIP MODELS 
is a satisfying Hobby 
‘ Capture the romance of clip- 
per ship days. Build the RED 
JACKET. 21" long. Kit con- 
tains fully shaped hull, shaped 
parts, tapered masts, and 
ALL fittings. Easy step by step | 
tastructions $9.95 postpaid 
One Night of Fun-- 
Result! A Collector's Piece 
YORKTOWN FIELD GUN 
Brass barrel, cast wheels, all parts 
& fittings—ready to assemble in 
one evening, 7"' long. Only $5.50 


Get this 68 page CATALOG. A 


McKEE GLASS CO. 














STOP 


RMTURE SCRAT 


WITH MAGIC 


RIC-O-BAC 





——— 



























[ 4 treasury of interesting ship model er ts breakage, Sok M mey Beck Ge 
ond _— an information 59¢ ere ph ‘ . eo 
eachers, Scoutmasters — writ J. 8B. DAWN PRODUCTS 
= MARINE MODEL CO., “INC. Dept. D, 3905 W. 64th PI., Chicago 29, til. 
a DEPT. F-56 HALESITE, L o., AY. | 
| 
| 
/ b Full Color 2 x 2 
TRIP IDEAS KODACHROME SLIDES 
of EUROPE 
fal LI D Y | Englond + Scotland + France 
inHO A | ome 
| Denmork + Sweden 
| 
PAGES | Enjoy the beauty and thrills of Europe right in your own 
PLACES-TO-STAY living oon Alf slides are carefully selected from the pri 
vate collection of nationally known photographer and 
DIRECTORY . » 6196, 197 || wortd traveler, Ernest F. Wolle, and ase the bnest in sub- 
ject matter, composition, and natural color 
TOURS—CRUISES— Write tor deteited apprevol information ond tree 
| pie lietio. pena ha be nat rege tides. 
TRAVEL SERVICES... . . 67 || a 
Ernest E. Wolfe Los Angeles 24, Calif 











SEE MORE ON ALL YOUR Tas! 


World's Greatest 


BINOCULAR VALUES! 
WRITE FOR 
NEW FREE 
CATALOG! 









Gveranteed to give you more 

Gnd save you money on every 
popular model. Don't overpay! 
Compore BUSHNELI'S before you 
buy. Send for FREE CATALOG ond 










| KING~-SIZE, Inc., 811, Geotenn, iene. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


29 


FREE Book ‘How To Select Binoculars 


, 8 ee ons 42. Seated 


Posadens |} Calif 


Be 
i's 
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Eyl ou eng UUAMGNE 


PICTURES IN THREE DIMENSIONS 


ama ug realis if r, three dimensions 


enes mounted in each 





»-Master Stereoscopes and 
eds of interesting, educational Reels to 
und adults. See for yourself 
= 
SELECT FROM THESE WORLD-WIDE SUBJECTS \ 


UNITED STATES CANADA . EUROPE 


NATIONAL PARKS 





MIDDLE EAST 
- ¢ A 90 ya 
as > M ” 
Py Aod0Y LATIN AMERICA CHILDREN'S REELS 
REELS, 35¢ each : 
3 for $}0oo ‘ . A 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


A 


ASIA AND AFRICA 





aR. ee 


95 Check Subjects Desired and Take List to Your Dealer 


i 


STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES = 


beter ae 


US ROOM 
Fascinating Hackground 
_| and illystrations of 1300 
| guns, swords and armor 
am our interesting catalbg. 
For your catalbg of more 
than 100 " simply 
send 50¢ ta cover post- 
e enfi handling, 
with your 
and address to 


gis Peiiciese Gv 





plus Fed. Excise Tox 


aT a PHOTO, GIFT Ak tose i if 


AND DEPARTMENT STORES 














CAN A MAN OR 
VALUE MUR TT 4 


HOTEL EXECUTIVE? 


BECOME 







— 






yes! 


= 








COURSE APPROVED 
FOR VETERANS TRAINING 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Desk VB-603 Washington 7,0.C 36th Year 


Write Today for FREE BOOK 








Rinders for Saving 


Copies of HOLIDAY 


Cost 82.50 each postage prepaid 
Sorry » COD. orders 
HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa 


PORTABLE GARAGE 








LES, : ! 
NESE HAND-TOOLED in GUATEMALA! 
, ~~ 


USE IT ANYWHERE! 


er edt Plus $1.93 Fed. Tax 
§ weather « 78 ke , Available in C Chi Sin, Hf 2 Fi 08 $4.7 plan 96 Pocee! Toe 

















‘ ‘is ‘ ~ r oy he . “ * z ' BROPAR son 999 - pions 
MARDO SALES CORP., Dept. 452 , 


480 Lex 


cle HOLIDAY 





Magnetic Checkers the 


ever-popular game brought up to 


date. Checkers hold securely to 
board even when jounced. Buff and 
brown metal playboard in com- 
pact traveling size, 514” square 
Checkers are red and blue plastic 
$2.65, postpaid. From Selectoys, 
34 West 37th St.. N. Y. C. 18 





Snack Squirrel wil! pass the 
basket of nuts, pretzels, or what-have- 
you. He comes with two baskets and a 
pair of removable nutcracker ears; his 
tail’s a handy brush that you can use 
for washing glasses. He's $6.45, 
postpaid. From Beaumond Distribu- 
tors, 133 Lexington Ave., N. ¥.C. 16 





Canasta Shuffler. 
for one, two or three decks 
It saves time, makes cards 
last, eliminates crack- 
ing, curling, spilling of 
cards. Enameled gray or 
green metal shuffler, $2.95, 
plus 25¢ postage. (Cards 
not included.) Krom At- 
lantic Playing Card Co., 45 
W. 25th St., N. Y. C. 10 

THE END 


PEBRUARY 


THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Bucket lee Crusher does a rapid 
job of chopping ice; holds crushings 
from three full trays of cubes. Re- 
movable cast-iron hopper. The pine 
wood tub, in dark stain with copperloy 
hoops, may be used as an ice bucket 
It's 
Schlemmer, 145 East 57th St., N. ¥.C. 22 


$9.95, plus shipping. Hammacher 





Ami Open-AlL. the implement of 
many uses. To name just a few—it 
opens wine bottles, any screw tops, 
punctures beer cans, eases out cham- 
Ppagne corks, cracks nuts, squeezes 
lemons. Chromium finish in silver or 
gold. $4.95, postpaid. Ami Company, 
3404 No. Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 





Steel Bottle Baek stores 
bottles horizontally so that corks stay 
tight and wet and labels are easy to 
scan. Fits conveniently inside closets, 
cabinets, on shelves. Holds 36 bottles, 
$15: also in 24-bottle size, $12.50; 
plus shipping. Hammacher Schlem- 
mer, 145 East 57th St.. N. Y. C. 22 

















HOLIDAY SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS 






FINE & APPLIED ARTS 









Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduate 
lege. Creneral, PG 
fe. Natic 


ire mature, poised, trained — fully prepared for 


Traditional 





Newport 


tem tor posture Sth yr 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





Rogers Hall 





oo ala traditions. Near Boston. Thor 
gh college preparation for s. One year intensive re 

r college. Ge u secretarial training, excel 

‘ riding’ Swimming pool 


a eteatne w. ‘aston, Box |, Lowell, Mass. 


Walnut win 





Preparat general courses for girls Grades 9-12 
Superior astic tra Music, art. Country life on 
beautiful 5S-acre campus 17 miles from i »ston. All sports, 
rid sk Founded 189 Write for cataloy 


steater . Raviee, Principal, 14 Highland S$t., Natick, Mass. 


St. Mary's School 















I a irls on the Hudson. Under care of 
i St. Ma ue . , trang 12. Modified Kent 
y r Riding 






swimming, 
woof building. Catalog 


Sister sere St Mary’ 's Scheel, Peekskill 8, New York 


The Beard School 








Outstanding college preparation. Kin- 

lergarte uzh high school Resident and Yay 

para . ache lormitor Dance Dramatics 
Mus Reme lial Reading. Broad Activity Program 


Edith M. Sutherland, Box 65, Orange, New Jersey 
Grier School 






















he Allegt ollege Prep aration and 

G Cours Well-r fe for giris 12-18 

Musi I g. Exeep " ng. Winter and team 
"1000 acres. G Pool. 99th year. Catalog 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 42, Tyrone, Pa. 





Samuel Ready School 


foarding departr Prepa 

©” VOK dramatics 
naking, share-the 
work pr a mp us. Est. 1887. Catalogue 


p naa ty ia ‘1 12 Old Frederick Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
CO-ED SCHOOL 
Stockbridge School 
! ve Ber hires. Be & Gir 





secretarial tra 
f0-ecrecs 














tes 8 ~12. College pre- 





gifted 


Stone L. Maeder, 


Social @ For 






"Director, Interlaken, Mass. 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ CAMP 
Moosehead—Crescent Lake, Maine 


16, Three P for airle 7-16, Treetops for 
6. Riding, » g al 
r A” Rating. Jr Maine Ge le cou 











‘ rse 


Dr nine cae, 1 ‘eau Post Rd., Weston, Mass. 
MUSIC CAMP 
National Music Camp, Interlochen 


Affiliated Upiv. of Mi Taler 
















sports 


eRe ounge { 
f we * ytels. Al 
Dr. JE Maddy, Rm. 6, ‘303 $ Stote St, Am Arbor, Mich 


TRAVEL CAMP 
Western Caravan & Ranch 








by DeSoto Subur 
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MILITARY Rey eB 





"M ARS 


“Semat classes 








' TT Vey ’ oe Tce 
GOVER tT RAT ; ‘ w atte a Mi 
t “‘Seoarate “hunter Schoo! | z* 40h 
as Me ation interest ty srade ritim 
Address: Headmaster "Box 02.1 Peek shili- -on-Hudson, N.Y. 


ALLEY Senen 





’ EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


individuatioed Plan— 

ach Student e Class 
For those with educational prob 
lems —successful college prepara 
tion and general educ r ur 


MILITARY ACADEMY 





boy to ente 
same time be tr eck fs 4 


mm ati 

















aon ee 2 acered : : tests discover causes of ditticut- 
- - olen ere p “e at > SD i thes and we devise individual 
sports y av. an Tate ivision 1 program t ve nme € 

ROTC. Catalog = T, Wayne, Pa deme: 5) fnetil swoogy 





ties; (2) make up lost ti 
effectively the art of 
study. Facul i2 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., 








the scien 
experience 
Headmaster 


vear 


Kentucky Miuitary 






























*Sinter nome” | OXFORD ACADEMY ricccsmeie, 
NSTITUTE winter home Pleasantville, N. J. 
in Florida 
Pr rep are ation for college under ideal matic * 7 7 7 
Prevaration fr college ander deal climatic TAUNTON 
Gentes: Fl », Cidet axtvata ti Mit tar Schoo! — Ss = ” LB 
in America. For fu ustrate atalog woceraey acaetay 
and ‘Why Florida” folder, address x A 
Col, C. B. Richmond, Pres or 
Bos O yndon, Ky ae ditec 7 Tgivid guid 
* nd. All spor ayins 
Pennsylvania Military College health record. "Fir 
Senior colleg oore finatin 1“ academic and military. De * et : — C, bee ee faery 
ense-mindec ; . . chool atalog write Sup 
aie Eailiten Con sad spllewe _ men train Fh. S.M.A. Box Y-2 seenece, Va. 
bus. adm. Enter Feb. 6. Writ * 























c BASIC COURSE R.0.T 
for catalog. Deen of hiatestian: Dept. D, Chester, Palos U.S. ARMY istAvcTéRS. Founded 1860 
Culver Military Academy MILITARY 
On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical intellects bet UNI —e aahneme 
— Ss adiershin > Tho “a 7 on ogre Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 
vanced ROTE Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exc Ha fi 
Honal facilities. Catalog. 2] Pershing Walk, Culver, indiana | * F 
Western Military Academy | * cious ‘ay rf 
; * 
" l* klet (Upper S and catalogue write 
a ; ‘ Or. J. C. Wicker, Box 12, Fork Union, Va. 
Coute. Catalog: Gof, &. 1. dochson, Bon W-2, Alea, Bnete taeaekne x* 
St. John's Military Academy — | Peddie 
ring militar your so elop cor An er wed school. Boy ore ough! y prepared for college 
A we, leadershit Bala rr gra nyo pose rence study and for fe Fully te Junior School. Small 
' ation. Accredited. Sports. Grade 12. Summer ses asses. P ut aking course. Sports. New gym, playing 
68th year is ” Summer seasiot 87th year. Write for 


stalog 
722 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 





ca vag _ Carrol ©. Morong, Box 2-E, Hightstown, N. J. 
The ae School for Boys 





Kemper Military School 


High School and Junior College —108t! Co rep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
ed n with tary training. R.O.T 4 Semi- "Endowed awards, thea! tecetion 
\ ‘ reational pr w gyi. ( hampionshiy > athletic *. Non 





dance camp, boys 8-15 


talog "25 Sitios Road, Chateuecen, Tennessee 
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Norman Rockwell 


WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS COVER ARTIST SAYS 


“You can be a 


1” 


successful artist! 


WNow, you can get professional art train- 
ing quickly, at home, in your spare time. 
| have worked with America's 1] most 
famous artists to perfect new and faster 
methods of teaching you our secrets and 
short cuts. Get started today.4 Write 
for our big illustrated brochure. It's FREE! 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists Show You How 












Norman Rockwell Al Parker 
Jon Whitcomb Ben Stoh! 
Stevan Dohanos Robert Fawcett 
Peter Austin Briggs 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE > 
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Studio 73-B, Westport, Conn. H 

i> Please send big illustrated i 
booklet about my art career. t 
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BOYS’ 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


CAMPS 





ST. JOHN’S 


Sports and recreational eamp for 
boys 9-18, sponsored by St. John's 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 





































to enroll now for 
winter semester. 


MAKE your plans 
now for fall school 
enrollments and 
summer camps. 


WRITE these 
advertisers for full 
information and 
literature. 
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DISTILLED awn BoTTLeED BY 0 
FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORAT 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


BROWN 


N THE LABEL ‘Thora a votheng Falir in, the market 


I, rt t who ship ish, always serve America’s Guest Whisky, 
rester. As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 1870— 
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Fancy At 
February 4 : 





As well as being Presidential, 
1952, according to our erudite re- 
search right hand, is bissextile. This 
isn’t as alarming as it sounds, 
meaning merely that it’s leap year, 
that February will have 29 days, 
and that maids will be allowed to 
propose to men. The other big Feb- 
ruary events are Groundhog Day 
(thesecond)—whenthePennsylvania 
whistle-pig traditionally securries 
out of his hole to look for his 
shadow and, if he sees it, scurries 
back in again to keep warm for a 
long winter—and Valentine’s Day 
when, groundhog or no groundhog, 
bissextile youth remembers that 
spring isn’t far away. 


The Climate Abroad 


Our editor, Ted Patrick, recently re- 
turned from a two-week once-over of 
London and Paris, and his impressions 
were uniformly pleasant. First of all, 
he noted none of the chip- m-shoulder 
attitude toward Americans that some 
visitors have been complaining of re- 
cently. People in both capitals were 
hospitable and genuinely friendly, this 
reaction applying both to those profes- 
sionally interested in booming tourist 
trade and to casual contacts. Hotels in 
both places were spruced up attractively 
md service was excellent, though prices 
were by no means minuscule, He found 
more optimism toward the world situa- 
tion than most of our newspaper head- 
lines reflect, and in Paris he was 
swamped with a wave of advance en- 
thusiasm for the mammoth Paris issue 
of HOLIDAY which we plan for the 
{ll in all he had a 
busy, happy time in the very best 
HOLIDAY tradition. 


spring of 1953. 


February Fetes 


Because Lent is just around the 
corner. the whole world puts Feb- 
ruary to work as a carnival month 
to celebrate the feast before the 
fast. New Mardi 
(which will be covered next month 
in James Street's definitive story 
on Louisiana) is probably the best 


Orleans Gras 


known of these events to Americans. 


Trinidad, as Fritz Henle’s photo- 
graphs on Page 90 amply illustrate, 
has its own gay festival. And Lis- 
bon (Portugal is Place of the Month, 
on Page 110) celebrates its carnival 
from the 23rd to 26th. On the 
Riviera, which Toni Robin uses 
this month as a showcase for resort 
fashions (Page 98), carnival starts 
off on the 14th at Nice and follows 
through for two full weeks with 
processions, fireworks, balls and 
battles of flowers. Mobile (James 
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{ warm Fat Tuesday in New Orleans. . . 


Street's article on Page 56) has its 
own pre-Lenten fun and also fea- 
tures the Azalea Trail which is in 
bloom and is open to visitors from 
February 16-26. And Dartmouth’s 
Winter Carnival (Budd Schulberg’s 
Dartmouth story, Page 48) is 
another February event. Buenos 
fires (coming in March, by Richard 
Llewellyn) has Mardi Gras gaiety 
with Carioca rhythms. Altogether, 
and without entirely meaning to, 
we seem to have the festive events 
of the month pretty well tied up in 
this issue and the next. Happy Fat 
Tuesday! 


Skis Away 


February is also the month when 
winter sports come into their own. 
The VI Olympic Games run from 
the l4th through the 25th, in Oslo, 
Norway, which city, incidentally, is 
the only metropolis we know of 
where street signs occasionally 
read: Drive Slowly, Ski-Jumping. 
Ski meets have been held in Oslo 
for some hundred years and the 
Norse valley of Morgedal is known 
as the cradle of modern skiing, 
since ski-binding techniques now 
in use were first developed there. 
The games will also feature bob- 
sled, ice-hockey and skating com- 
petitions, as well as a demonstra- 
tion of Bandy, an appallingly 
speedy and tricky new team game 
played on ice. 

There are other winter-sport 
events all over Europe from the 


HOLIDAY 


Grand Prix de Nice at Auron, to the 
Kitzbuhel Inter-Austrian Tobog- 
ganing Championships at Absam, 
to alpine ski races at Adelboden, to 
the Rita Hayworth Cup at Gstaad. 

American skiing is equally active 
and more available. There's the 
Harriman Cup downhill and slalom 
at Sun Valley, and the André Roch 
Trophy Races at rival Aspen, and 
intercollegiate skiing and ski- 
jumping at colleges above the Ma- 
son-Dixon line from coast to coast. 





and a cool appraisal at Dartmouth. 


Red. White & Blue 


February is a patriotic month 
too. Lincoln’s Birthday falls on the 
12th and Washington’s on the 22nd, 
a Friday and the first of the year’s 
four long week ends (the others: 
Memorial, Independence and Labor 
Days). The Old Farmer's Almanac, 
noting that Lincoln’s Birthday is a 
Tuesday, hopefully considers it the 
basis for a superlong, or four-day 
week end. Employers, take note. 


Tourist Notes 


The indefatigable Mr. Conrad Hilton, 
from the hotel chain of the same name, 
has announced plans for construction 
of the Istanbul Hilton Hotel in Turkey. 
The Turkish government will under- 
write most construction costs and Mr. 
Hilton will run the caravansary for 
them, as he has done with the Caribe 
Hilton in Puerto Rico. 
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Wee don’t know why this item comes 
next to our mind, but the Navy is nou 
testing a one-man, Tot ket-pou ered heli- 
copter u hich you can strap to your back 
and blast away with. Perhaps we vision 
the week-end vacationer buzzing along 
like a more fortunate Icarus, across the 
blue Aegean, bound for a luxury suite 


in the Hilton Harem. THE END 
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You can even 


get away 


from yourself... 


at the Fort Montagu 
Beach Hotel! 


We don't mean to be imperti- 
nent... honestly! But we, in the 
vacation business, have to face it 

the psychiatrist's couch is a 
threat to the good old-fashioned 
rest-cure (the kind that Chairmen 
understand!) 

So we counter-attack with a few 
modest announcements, designed 
to prove that life at the Fort 
Montagu Beach Hotel is a far, far 
better thing than any strength 
through Freud. If you're sick and 
tired of being you . . . you can lose 
yourself in a hundred ways 
swimming, riding, golfing, moon 
light cruising, dancing under the 
stars. And, happily, if you've never 
even thought of losing yourself 
not a foul’s going to deny that 
you're the nicest, kindest, wittiest 
person in all the world! 


Fort Montagu 


BEACH HOTEL 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE 
HOTEL OF NASSAU! 


OPEN ALL YEAR! 


44 hours from N. Y 
JAMES J. CARROLL 
RESERVATIONS 


$0 minutes from Miami 

Vice Pres., Gen’! Mgr 
through your travel agent or 
New York office, 255 W. %6th St. WI 7-7397 
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Sunshine. scenic contrasts. 
proud races living 
side by side— 
these meet head on in 


the dynamic drama of 


\EW 
MEME 


by OLIVER LA FARGE 
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Continued from Pag will name New Mexico lieved, when you find the water hole. You could, 


Arizona; after hes n, h ay add the - alternatively, stay in the mountains until the 





ind Nevada air’ heavy winter snows close you in. 

The state has flat, drab, repulsive, strangely 
fascinating desert by the mile, dramatic, colorful 
canyon country, and vast spaces of open, sparse, 
yet productive range land. It has little Spanish 
villages of adobe houses, as close-clustered as 
medieval towns around their miniature plazas 
and churches 

You can fish for trout in clear streams and 
mountain lakes, and you can camp by arroyos 

NO FOREIGN land. as many tourists think. which, if you dig down a few feet under their 
New Mexico is very much a part of the Union dry sands, may or may not yield up that seep 
of water which will sustain life—and down which 
the roaring waters of a cloudburst that happened 
a ind in the morning break up your camp fifty miles away can come at sixty miles an hour 
under blue spruce and fir, wrangling your horses in a wall ten feet high, with a haze of dust hov- 
iss and the columbines in the ering over the rushing wall and whole trees re- 
u caught your breakfast trout volving In its mass 
take your break under cotton- We have certain conventional expectations of 
vated section of orchards and beauty, in mountains, in combinations of green 
variety is great rn i ields, and camp that night in land and water, in gaily painted cliffs or bright 


northern mour t where i are lucky, and distinctly re- desert, but the perceptive eye learns to see beauty 


COCKTAIL PARTY at the Walte ylors’, in Santa Fe, brings out a congenial group of artists, socialites and business 


tk. The roundup includes three guitar-playing guests—about par for gatherings in this Spanish-conscious community 





in less obvious forms. Much of New Mexico's 
real estate seems barren and monotonous on first 
sight; with a little time, as with the sea, those who 
live with it before their eyes learn to follow the 
constantly shifting moods, the delicate and inces- 
sant changes of light from day to day and from 
hour to hour, which give that empty-seeming 
country a life of its own. 

Like most Western states, to a usually beautiful 
landscape New Mexico adds qualities of spacious- 
ness, grandeur and drama. It also achieves soft- 
ness. Its mountains, very old, lying at the south- 
ern end of the chain of the Rockies, do not rise to 
the line of eternal snow; relatively few peaks 
reach above timber line. They are not jagged but 
worn round by aeons of time. One might say 
that, like so much in this new-old state, they are 
older and mellower than the mountains of its 

ibors. 

Most Western states have, and exploit, Indians. 
New Mexico has about 45,000 of them, and in 
relation to its total population, next to Arizona, 
has by far the largest proportion of full bloods 
ind of Indians living a basically Indian life. The 
presence of this picturesque element is one of 
the reasons why it is a great tourist state, to the 
profit of the Indians and of the community as a 
whole 

The Indians can be listed among the state’s 
natural resources. Others are oil, gas, potash, 
pumice, and a scattering of other metals and min- 
erals, to the list of which vanadium is the latest 
addition. These assets, and the lumber of its 
forests, have made wealth here and there, but 
they are not enough to make New Mexico rich. 
It is a ranching state, with cattle predominant in 
the center, south and east, sheep more to the 
north and west. Although your self-respecting 
cowpuncher still hates a lamb, the old, deadly 


sheep-and-cattle wars are over; the choice of 


which to run on a given range is made according 


to the nature of the feed and the terrain. 


> Water Paradox 

The average visitor, who wonders how animals 
can live.on its sparse grazing lands, finds it hard 
to believe that New Mexico ts also agricultural. 
Where there is water, it is 

Where there is water—that’s the point. So sel- 
dom is there water, never is there enough water. 
In the richest parts of the mountains rainfall 
reaches thirty inches a year, but along the Rio 
Grande Valley the average is ten inches, which 
means that one dry year means hardship, several 
dry years in succession mean privation and ruin 
for men, crops and beasts. Of those few inches, 
much falls in storms so violent, in such masses, 
that the ground cannot absorb it and it runs off in 
flash floods. The dryest, most desert country is 
seamed, scarred and excavated by the violence 
of floodwaters. These waters are caught in the 
main rivers, but bring with them tons of silt, 


raising the river beds, so that another paradox of 


his hard land is the loss of tons of water and 


niles of good land through the development of 


narshes 

The life of the state, of the crops, of the yrass 
which feeds the cattle and sheep, depends upon 
the winter snows and the chancy advent of gentle 
rains, what the Indians call she-rains, in July. A 


good snowfall in the highlands means steady 


TAOS PUEBLO, a primitive cubist skyscraper 75 miles north of Santa Fe. stil! 
houses hundreds of Indian holdouts against the white man’s ways. The doors 


are something new; for centuries a hatchway in each roof was the only entrance 
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decisions of people to whom it is not home, is not 
essential, but merely an investment to be held 
only so long as it yields a good return 

In all of these things I have been describing a 
typical Western state with a few local peculiarities ; 
New Mexico differs from all of her forty-seven 


sisters in 


ar more than those. We are, for in- 


Stance, a Sti 


te which has the East on both sides of 
the West to the east of it. The 


it, and much of 
presence of California on the other side, with only 
our Close sister, Arizona, between, is what puts us 
in the position of having the East on both sides 
for Californians, in outlook, speech, habits, and 
in their less effulgent forms of raiment, are defi- 
nitely Easterners. They form one of the two 
largest bodies of our tourists, and on the whole 
they are intelligent, appreciative visitors, even 
though it must be admitted that they do drive 
like madmen 

As to a large part of the West being to the east 
of us, I have reference to the sovereign (and don’t 
forget it) state of Texas, and what seems to be its 
colony, Oklahoma. Texas claims above all to be 
The West, yet a New Mexican thinks of a Texan 


eing from, if not of, the East, and a New 





COUPLES SASHAY through folk dances at Rancho Arroyo, vacation ranch for children in Tesuque 


Mexican, Indian or non-Indian, will automati- 
cally speak of members of such Oklahoma tribes 
as Kiowas, Cheyennes or Osages as “eastern 
Indians.” 


Texas bulks large in our consciousness. For 


years, being a claiming sort of state, it claimed 
half of New Mexico, clear to the Rio Grande. It 
once even launched an invasion to annex the area 
Latterly, the Texans have gone in for more peace- 
ful conquest. Towards the Mexican border, in the 
area of the big cattle ranches, a large portion of 
the population derives from our neighbor to the 
south, while the eastern part of New Mexico, 
where it marches with the Lone Star State, is 
known as “the Texas Strip,” because of the Texan 
dominance 
Friendly Feud 

New Mexicans look down upon 
If they looked 


levelly towards the east, all they would see is sky 


their great 


neighbor j 


Why shouldn't they 
Any New Mexican can, and if given the oppor- 
tunity will, tell you that New Mexico could be 
bigger than Texas if she chose to spread hersel! 
thin and flat, as her neighbor does. Texans, who 


comprise the other principal group of our tour- 





Holed up by the hearth, a tiny audience 


ists, condescend right back at us with vigor and 
often with charm. 

An amiable sort of running feud goes on be 
tween the people of the two states, keeping both 
on their toes. When a Texan told me one time that 
he was a real old-timer, and that he personally had 
dug out the bed of the Pecos River, the Lord gave 
it to me to answer that, while he was doing that, | 
was up in the Sangre de Cristos melting snow to 
run in his ditch 

This exchange left us both happy and led to an 
agreeable acquaintance 

The Texan settlers form one of the elements in 
the endless diversity that is New Mexico. If they 
give the tone to the east and south, the north and 
west are colored and dominated by the Spanish 
Americans 

The ancestors of these Spanish-Americans 
settled this country before Virginia or the Bay 
Colony existed, and have lived here ever since 
They have been citizens of the United States 
for over a century, fought in the Civil War 
and in every major war since; they are devotedly 
patriotic, and as a regular thing send more than 


their share of men into the nation’s battle 


Ne 





Mexico is the one place where the ques- 


of the hyphen is approached logically, al- 
the logic leads to a beautiful illogic. All 

s except Indians are considered hyphen- 
divided into two groups, Spanish- 

nd Anglo-Americans, and, just as in 

Lake City *n Jews are Gentiles, so here all 
S h are Anglo-American regardless 
Anglos” of Santa Fe is 

Abe i igo the New Mexican. 

S Fe paper ntioned that “a China- 
\ O Ope 1 laundry He 

H f y. From the laundry he 
ich became, and re- 

popular simple eating place in 

( Anglos and Spanish, work 

mn of his wife, whom they 

f | remember when his son, 


ved with distinction in the Army Air 
e soap-box derby. The reception he 


~ad » hotel ir 


) town after his daugh- 
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ter’s marriage, and the housewarming when the 
family, extended by marriages and grandchildren, 
moved into the houses they now occupy, are con- 
sidered as among the largest and most chic Santa 
Fe has ever krfown. For some years he was chair- 
man of the local Restaurateurs’ Association. In 
this town, there is nothing surprising in all this, 


to him or to anyone else. 


Desert Drama 


The Spanish settlers and conquerors, bringing 
with them old Spanish ways and an ancient faith, 
came from distant Mexico over deserts fiercer 
than any Ocean, to conquer and convert a yet 
more ancient land. The Pueblo Indians had been 
planting their corn for centuries, and for cen- 
turies evolving their elaborate religion, the public 
which, the 


manifestations of summer 


dances, are one of America’s finest spectacles. For 


great 


at least 2000 vears men had farmed the little val- 
leys; the art of irrigation was old and well estab- 
lished. Two dry-country farming peoples met 


The native ones were conquered, revolted and 
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lates sixteen dudes, 


wth of Santa 


drove out the conquerors; the Spaniards came 
back. In the end Indian and Spaniard settled 
down together to a harmonious pattern of social 
and cultural exchange and no little intermarriage, 
a pattern into which the Anglo-American new- 
comers are steadily merging. 

These Spaniards were cut off from the world. 
A trip to the viceregal capital in Mexico was an 
adventure not to be lightly undertaken until, in 
recent days, the railroad and later the motor 
roads spanned the wastes, and the wild tribes that 
haunted them had been broken. North and east 
the mountains and prairies offered little attraction 
to the settler, and they, too, were thronged by 
wild tribes ; to the west, the worst deserts of all cut 
the colony off from the West Coast. In speech 
and in customs the people kept and still keep 
much of 17th and 18th Century Spain, although 
in the last generation the language has decayed 
rapidly, soaking up English words and losing 
structure. 

In the rural districts, old ways hold fast. The 
velorio, the lamenting wake for the dead, the wed- 


- 


TRAIL’S END finds hungry Hopalongs charging the chuck wagon 


at Bishop’s Lodge. Lazier guests stay in and ring for room service. 
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ding receptions with their great formality, vast 
eating and drinking, their dances led off by the 
bride in her wedding dress 
their fights 


and occasionally 
go on as they did 300 years ago. The 
people are still, by preference, wine drinkers, 
sweetish, heady wines, after the manner of Spain, 
and cabrito, a three-month-old kid roasted whole, 
remains, deservedly, a prime delicacy. 

In some of the villages the Penitentes, a lay or- 
der with special ritual centering around Good 
Friday and Easter, maintain their practices. Be- 
cause of excessive flagellation their rites were 
banned by the Catholic Church for a time, but the 
people refused to give them up. The present arch- 
bishop has wisely brought them under control by 
removing the ban and bringing the organization 
under the Church and into the open. Even in 
Santa Fe the religious processions are still main- 
tained and the a/ahados, the traditional hymns, 
many of which were brought from Spain, are still 
sung 

West, north, and south of the Pueblo country, 
which was and is the main farming area, lay the 





HOMELY CHORES give Ghost Ranch clientele a sense of all- 
out relaxation. Here the Cary Grants put in a stint at light K. P. 


various tribes of Apaches, the warriors, the raiders. 
They still hold to sections of their ancient range. 
On the Colorado border are the Jicarilla Apaches ; 
in the southeastern part of the state, the Mesca- 
lero Apaches occupy the green, rich mountains 
which were once their ancient stronghold. In the 
northwestern corner some 25,000 of the greatest 
of all the Apache tribes, the Navajos, are to this 
day trying to make a success of sheep ranching 


in a desert. 


The Humorous Apaches 


The Mescaleros and Jicarillas live in good graz- 
ing and timber country. They are prosperous, 
hard-working, and progressive. From the tourist 
point of view they don’t offer much, as their old 
culture is almost gone. Some of the older Jica- 
rilla men still Wear their hair in braids, and a fair 
number of the women keep to the full-skirted, 
calico costume which became established among 
many tribes in the latter part of the last century. 
The Mescaleros offer less to the eye than that, 
but on the Fourth of July, if you can take hours 









DUDE LIFE de luxe requires a change from horses now and then; 
hence the Ghost Ranch pool, set in New Mexico’s dramatic cliffs 





of driving through very hot, bleak range country 
and rugged camping conditions, it is worth going 
to their celebration to see their renowned Crown 
Dance, a masked dance unlike any other, por- 
traying the mountain spirits. The Jicarillas also 
have a masked ceremony, in which | have been 
allowed to participate in a very small way, but 
one should not try to attend uninvited. 

Most people who know Apaches like them 
enormously and are enthusiastic about them 
They are good friends and delightful companions 
In the Southwest, at least, it is the common ob- 
servation that Indians have a delightful sense of 
humor, and of all the tribes, the Apaches have the 
keenest and quickest. People sometimes ask me 
for examples, and then | am stumped, for it ts 
not a humor of the formal joke; the things that 
made me laugh so hard became merely flat when 
repeated out of context. It is a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, kidding which is never malicious, a constant, 
pleased awareness that the funny side of life is also 
always with us and a readiness to indicate it by a 
quick, unexpected phrase. (Continued on Page 43 ) 

















(Continued from Page 41) A form of it is in the 
roar of laughter that shook the medicine lodge 
when old Maipi, showing the young men how a 
certain song should be sung, lifted his voice so 
well that his upper plate jumped out and fell on 
the drum—and above all in the fact that he laughed 
as hard as the rest. It is in a thousand lesser, less 
obvious moments. 

Apaches, including Navajos, are something 
else again when they are angry; you want to stay 
away from them. | remember when an Apache 


leader me off the reservation. 


decided to put 





Things were really sticky for a while, but for- 


tunately there was a division of opinion, and he 
dropped the project. Later we became friends 


When the 


out of the country 


women get angry, you want to get clear 
| have seen Navajo women, in 


their velveteen blouses and their full, calico skirts 





and their jewelry, rising up one by one from 
where they sat behind their men in council and 
them to start 


shouting at fighting, and have 


< 


watched the men’s uneasy response and mounting 
tension. It was then that I understood why 
Navajo women are given such names as War En- 
circling, War in the Mountains, Followed to War, 
and Dancing for War. It was a profound relief 
when some influential leaders talked them down. 
I wasn’t involved in what had made them so 
angry, but once they got going, | thought they 
might include me on principle. 

By comparison with the tribes now known as 
Apache, the Navajos live in deep poverty on their 


ash heap of a desert, ever vainly presenting to the 


SANTUARIO DE CHIMAYO: Its naive beauty draws artists and photographers, its fame for miracles draws pilgrims 


Great White Stepfather a dreadful bill of broken 
promises. Nonetheless, they have kept their old 
spirit and many of their old ways. Their big cere- 
monies are dances lasting ali night for several 
nights, and most of them are held late in the fall 
Attending them means driving over bad roads, 
rough camping, and sitting in the cold night on 
hard, cold ground. For those hardy enough, it 
is worth while. The dances, masked or unmasked, 


MAN OF SORROWS extends a pleading arm and wears a look of terrifying anguish in this 


life-size santo 


or sacred effigy, adorned with vestments and human hair 


A fine example of 
Spanish religious art in New Mexico, from the collection of artist Cady Wells at Pojuaque 








seen by the light of bonfires, the gatherings 
in themselves, the strange, hypnotic music—all 
these add up to a genuinely moving experience. 

It is the Pueblos whom the tourists visit most, 
and with reason. Their eighteen villages are on or 
within easy reach of the paved highways; most 
conveniently, many of their dances occur an- 
nually on fixed dates. The villages, of warm, 
earth-colored adobe houses, are charming in 
themselves. The people are friendly by habit, and 
from long experience know how to deal with 
strangers. Almost all of them engage in some 


—— 


form of craftwork. The variety of their dances is 
bewildering. It is almost impossible to judge be 
tween them, but the most famous, and among 
the finest, are the Corn Dances of San Felipe, 
Cochiti and Santo Domingo, in May, July and 
August. These are performed by lines of fifty or 
more men and women accompanied by drums 
and a powerful chorus. 

When you attend one, you will be at first a 
trifle bewildered by the sheer mass, then fasci- 
nated by the costumes, the color, the music 
Shortly after this you will find the performance 
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monotonous, the sun hot, the ground hard, the 
dust annoying. This is the point at which many 
people leave. If you stay on, and if vou keep quiet, 
the rhythms of drum, song and dance, the end- 
lessly changing formations of the lines of dancers, 
the very heat and dust, unite and take hold. You 
will realize slowly that what looked simple is 
complex, disciplined, sophisticated. You 
forget yourself. The chances are then that you 
will go away with that same odd, empty, satisfied 


will 


feeling which comes after absorbing any great 
work of art. 

Simply to complete the list of the assorted ele- 
ments that make up the population of the state, 
we should note that its northwest corner touches 
the southeast corner of Utah. That point is inside 
the Navajo Reservation, but the Mormons have 
filtered down into the San Juan River Valley just 
to the east of it. To New Mexicans, Mormons are 
a variety of Anglo, however they may classify 
themselves. Their settlements are characterized 
by the planting of poplars and roses; the people 
by industry, temperance, hospitality, and great 
kindness towards strangers. 


The Magic Land 

The most famous and most visited part of New 
Mexico is the central valley, the strip along the 
Rio Grande from Albuquerque north past Santa 
Fe to Taos, guarded on the south by the Sandia, 
on the west by the Jémez, on the east by the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains. It is an area about a 
hundred and fifty miles long by about sixty miles 
wide, possessing a special magic. Here for thou- 
ands of years people have been drawn and have 
stayed in the slow, sunlit peace between the 
mountains. 

Here, as many thousands of years ago a 
hunted, 
here they acquired the-art of planting corn, 
squash, and beans. Other men, other tribes, 
joined them in one millennium or another, from 


your imagination desires, men an 


the north, the east, and the west, to form the 
chain of settled, semicivilized villages and towns, 
some of them almost cities, which the Spaniards 
found here. 

In this same area the Spaniards settled and 
stayed. They, too, like the Pueblos, were isolated 
from the ever-changing, corroding, restless cur- 
rents of time. The Mountain Men, dropping 
down into Taos for a spree, married, built houses, 
became one with the country. Currents from the 
main stream of the Anglos’ westward migration 
flowed in between the mountains. The valley 
absorbed them all. 

Latterly, in the last thirty years or so, there ha 
occurred a curious, mixed immigration of artists 
and anthropologists who, like so many others, 
came to exploit and stayed to participate. Their 
influence has been profound. Art and science 
formed a firm alliance and the two made the 
earlier comers aware of the riches that lay in these 
many times and cultures, not superimposed, but 
existing and interchanging side by side. It was 


WHITESANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
A sea of gleaming gypsum makes a 140,000-acre 
dry patch in south-central New Mexico.Plants 
poke up through the rippled surface, only to 


be smothered by the creep of fifty-foot dunes 











they who stopped and reversed the existing trend 
to replace the native adobe architecture as rapidly 
as possible with commonplace brick and frame 
houses 

The old Mountain Men dressed in a mixture of 
Indian and Spanish styles because that was the 
kind of clothing available. The artists and their 
surrounding group are likely to turn up in Indian 
moccasins, sombreros from Old Mexico, and 
any combination one can imagine in between. 
Out of an original, Western informality they 
have developed an atmosphere in which every- 
one, of either sex, dresses as he pleases, while 
adaptations of Spanish and Navajo women’s 
dresses have ceased to be merely local and have 
spread throughout the country. 

They are a picturesque group, these latecomers, 
ranging trom what, since Dorothy Thomas’ story 
on the subject, is known as the “fainting robin,” 
the starveling poet without paper or typewriter, 
’—of wealth 
who may become the fainting robin’s patron. 


to the—shall | call her “expatriate” 


They include artists and scientists of national and 
international standing. They will join a party, go 
to Mexico, or take off for the Navajo country at 
the drop of a sombrero, are active in local poli- 
tics, have fifth columns in most of the newspapers, 
and by and large are Steady, respectable workers 
The kick which they, and the Indians, get out of 
observing the appearance and antics of the tour- 
ists is no greater than the kick the tourists get, 
legitimately, out of them. 


The Passing of a Painter 

Just as I write this, news comes of John Sloan’s 
death. Since the 1920's he had been the dean of 
Santa Fe painters, an indestructible man, every- 
one thought, and a leader in every imaginable 
interest from renovating the annual fiesta, which 
had become a shabby affair, to winning the 
Indians their rights. The news came as many of 
his associates, painters such as Randall Davey, 
Josef Bakos, and Will Shuster, were on their way 
to a musicale given by a woman who had been 
one of his good friends and patrons. The musicale 
went off all right, but around the drinks after- 
ward there was a sort of silent wake, remember- 
ing the landmarks of his old, faded velveteen 
Navajo shirt and his silver concho belt, remem- 
bering the unconventional stunts he used to start, 
sometimes in that very house, and looking at his 
magnificent portrait of the owner. There will 
never be anyone else like him, but the young ones 
keep coming up; new movements, new art cen- 
ters, new rebellions are organized annually. The 
art colony that stretches loosely from Albuquer- 
que to Taos is made up of extreme individualists, 
but its strength is collective, and it is continu- 
ously self-renewing. 

To this rich mélange the last war brought the 
strangest addition of all, the atomic complex 
On the eastern slope of the Jémez Mountains, 
where the adolescents of Los Alamos Ranch 
School used to study their books and ride their 


mn 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS NATIONAL PARK. 
Visitors stare at the unearthly lacework in the 
largest known labyrinth of its kind. Some 32 
miles of it are mapped, down to 1320 feet be- 
low ground, yet no explorer has found its end 
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It is unfortunate that an honest description 
cannot stop at this point. It should be enough 
that on a Sunday a Pueblo Indian, having spent 
the preceding week cultivating his red, blue, and 
yellow corn in his ancestral field, will put on his 
Indian clothes to sing in the chorus of a dance in 
which his daughter, who during the week works 
at Los Alamos, will take the part of the Buffalo 
Maiden, that during the performance Spanish- 
American neighbors will kneel in the bower at one 
side of the pueblo’s plaza to sing alahados before 
the image of its patron saint, while artists, scien- 
tists (both anthropologists and nuclear physicists), 
tourists and plain businessmen watch the per- 
formance with appreciation and respect. It should 


be enough, but it is not. 


The Villains of the Piece 
As in old melodramas, the lovely maiden, the 
happy home, are threatened by villains, of which 
here there are two principal ones. The first of 
these is a dwindling land base. In arid country, 
unirrigable land is used generally for grazing, and 
if the grazing is not carefully controlled, the 


grasses are eaten up, what shoots appear are con- 


the Deer Dance with his father 


sumed before seed can form, and the grass dies 


yway. Then the hard rains carry off the soil, until 
the fertility has literally been mined out of the 
ground. This is happening over altogether too 
much of New Mexico 

The second villain is race hatred. In a com- 


munity such as New Mexico the opportunity to 
demonstrate a real melting pot is priceless, and 
there are sections where that demonstration 1s 
being made. There are also sections, large ones, 
where the reverse is true. This is particularly the 


case where the Texas influence is strong, but it is 


NO VANISHING AMERICAN, Joe Esquibel bedazzles Santa Fe with handmade 


to red men these are live traditions, to white men, 


not confined to those areas. An Indian may oi 
may not be Jim Crowed, according to where he 
happens to land, regardless of whether or not that 
particular town makes a big noise about its 
Indians for the tourist trade. 

The Spanish-Americans are politically power- 
ful and sophisticated; nonetheless they, too, 
encounter race hatred. In parts of the state they 
are truly equals, and Spanish-Anglo marriages 
are common; in others, notably in the south and 
east, they, too, encounter a frank Jim Crow 
system. 

Neither of these villains has as yet actually ob- 
tained a mortgage on the old homestead or tied 
the heroine across the railroad track. They are 
still more threat than imminent danger; and 
powerful groups in the state are working to 
defeat them. 

What is New Mexico, then? How sum it up? 
It is a vast, harsh, poverty-stricken, varied, and 
beautiful land, a breeder of artists and warriors. 
It is the home, by birth or by passionate adoption, 
of a wildly assorted population which has shown 
itself capable of achieying homogeneity without 


sacrificing its diversity. It is primitive, undevel- 


New Mexico owns a tourist gold mine in its 45,000 Indians, many of whom still live a basically 


{ Dance, fine-feathered and lovely, a squaw painting pottery in ancestral patterns, or a baby 


‘sights 


oped, overused, new, raw, rich with tradition, old 


and mellow. It is a land full of the essence of 


peace, although its history is one of invasions 
as | 


write this, in the second year of a bad drought, 


and conflicts. It is a land in danger. It is, 
remembering ancient legends of great droughts 
when for years the air lay so hot and still that 
the birds could not fly. It is itself, an entity, at 
times infuriating, at times utterly delightful to 
holds 


ts lovers, a land that draws and 


men 
and women with ties that cannot be explained o- 
submitted to reason. 


THE END 
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DARTMOUTH 


The fresh-air college for men at Hanover, N. H., 


is noted for virility and skill in winter sports — but most of all, for the fierce 


and imperishable loyalty of its alumni 


by BUDD SCHULBERG 


THE other day my wife and I were in a dining car 
on our way to New York and it happened again 
“Oh no!” she said. “Not again!” I looked up to 
see a man my age (I was about to say a “young 
man”) hurrying toward me. “How well | know 
that expression,” Mrs. S. went on. “That Gee- 
1-haven’t-seen-you-since-the- |0th-Reunion-look. 
What is it about you Dartmouth characters? 
You're always so overjoyed to see each other.” 

Part of the legend of Dartmouth is summed up 


in the hoary joke: Next to his college, a Dart- 


mouth man loves his wife best. He may not be the 
most intellectual, he may not be the wealthiest or 


the most cosmopolitan, but by the shade of 


Eleazar Wheelock, he is there to tell you that 
Dartmouth is the best place on earth and that 
Dartmouth camaraderie is second to none and 
Hanover is the place where men are men and the 
four years he spent up there are the happiest he 
ever knew, et cetera, et cetera, far into the night 
and deep into the conversation every Dartmouth 
bride can recite by heart 

Ask a Dartmouth man to pinpoint the source 
of his attachment and you're almost sure to bring 
a dreamy look to his eye. Chances are he won't 





DAVID SAXTON is pleased that his date, Susan Darrah, is Winter Carnival Queen 


tell you about a particular course, or a stimulat- 
ing professor; it is much more likely to be an 
identification with place. At my last reunion, I 
conducted an informal poll as | wandered around 
the °36 tent in my class apron equipped with as- 
pirin tablets, Benzedrine, a beer-mug holder and 
other necessities of a long, if not quite lost, re- 
union week end. 

“I don’t know, maybe it’s just that this is the 
place I always wished I could have lived,” said an 
ex-athlete, now practicing law in Boston. 

“It’s—just something in the air,” said a former 
History Honors man who had just become vice- 
president of a great corporation. “Not that I didn’t 
learn a lot, but when I think back, I think of the 
white Georgian serenity of Dartmouth Row, and 
the elms around the Common in May, and skiing 
and camping out in the White Mountains on 
week ends. I think of good talks in the white clap- 
board houses of friends on the faculty, or driving 
back some Sunday night from Bennington or 
Smith and suddenly catching sight of the lighted 
tower of Baker Library... .” 

When Eleazar Wheelock ventured forth in 
1770 to move his Indian Charity School into the 
northern wilds of New Hampshire, he knew he 
had found what he was looking for when he 
reached the Hanover plain. There he built the 
log hut that housed the first college in America 
“for the education and instruction of Youth of 
the Indian Tribes.” 

As the traditional Dartmouth song describes 
it, with more accuracy than is usually found in 
such verses: 


*Eleazar Wheelock was a very pious man, 
He went into the wilderness to teach the In-di-an, 
With a Gradus ad Parnassuum 
A Bible and a drum, 
And five hundred gallons of New England rum.” 


The song goes on to relate how Eleazar and 
the Big Chief harangued and gesticulated. They 
founded Dartmouth (Continued on Page 50) 
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THE WINTER CARNIVAL is a three-day combined winter-sports meet, house party and breathless college prom. 
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(Continued from Page 18) College and the Big 


Chief matriculated, but this seems to be wishful 
nking, for not even those “five hundred gal 
7 could induce young Indians to come down 


id, four white youths made up 
iss receiving diplomas from 


Governor Wentworth, for whom a road had to 


be hacked tl rgin forests that summer of 
1771. Dartn tl the only college of pre- 
origin that has never failed to 
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DARTMOUTH YOUTHS enthusi 


istucally 


live up to their school’s nickname 


that established for Dartmouth its tradition of 
virility. An amusing reflection on this is the ges- 
ture of a Brooklyn manufacturer who was about 
to donate half a million dollars to Yale in the 
belief that it was “the most masculine college in 
America.” But someone (a Dartmouth man, per- 
haps?) whispered in his ear that Yale was about 


The 
is said to have looked into the matter, 


to bestow degrees on a group of nurses 
donor 


found to his horror that it was all too true, and 





the “fresh- 


¢. Upper: Members of the Mountaineering Club often use seventy-foot Bartlett 
r practice rappe speed skaters work out on Occom Pond. Lower: Outing Club 
m n trap lines and learn woodcraft: or camp week ends at shelters the college owns 
that year to this. Originally promptly made out his check to Dartmouth 
named Wentworth Academy instead 
c call it Dart It is commonly believed but not quite true that 
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ittributes 


owing to its Indian origin, Dartmouth still ac- 
Actually 


an Indian must take his chances on a scholarship 


cepts any Indian applicant tuition-free 
like any other candidate. But it is no secret that 
Dartmouth has never lost its hankering for the 
Americans who were here to greet the Pilgrims, 


ind an Indian with a satisfactory record has a 


better chance of winding up at Dartmouth than, 
say, a lad of equal scholastic standing and a fairer 
skin. 

One reason our wives feel they are seeing Dart- 
mouth men, like spots before their eyes, wher- 
ever we may roam, is that Dartmouth selects its 
student body with an eye to geographical spread; 
they come from forty-eight states and more than 
400 schools. An important feature of the Selec- 
tive Process (introduced in 1921 and believed to 
be the first such system in any college) is the con- 
viction that young men from different parts of 
America have almost as much to learn from each 
other as from organized classes. “The impact of 
youthful mind on youthful mind,” President 
Emeritus Ernest Martin Hopkins liked to put it. 

As a seventeen-year-old Los Angeles High 
School boy, | still remember, after twenty years, 
my first impression of the long green valley of the 
Connecticut, the wonderful 18th Century houses 
of red brick and white, the graceful New England 
steeples, the dry, humorous, intact and direct 
New England personalities, not to mention the 
pervading sense of the past | had been missing in 
the glare of the California sun. I felt like an ex- 
plorer who has stumbled onto a new, strange, ex- 
citing country. As with so many other boys from 
distant parts of the United States coming to 
Dartmouth for the first time, my education had 
begun even before | signed up for my first class. 


The Wheat and the Chaff 

Instead of relying on college-board examina- 
tions, Dartmouth is after what it calls “the whole 
man.” Not just intellectuality, but character, 
personality, emotional stability and the range of 
extracurricular interests are weighed, on the basis 
of secondary-school reports, interviews, a per- 
sonal letter from the candidate, and an appraisal 
of his potentialities from his home-town alumni 
group. “What we try to do,” says Albert I. “Skip” 
Dickerson, "30, who faces each spring the hair- 
tearing job of choosing a new class of six or seven 
hundred from some 3000 applicants, “is choose 
from among those best qualified scholastically 
the young men who in addition have the social 
qualities we're looking for.” 

If you're wondering whether the Director of 
Admissions may be unaware of the possible mis- 
use of the alumni-appraisal plan on the part of an 
occasional overzealous old grad who wants to 
make sure his home-town scatback doesn’t wind 
up playing for Ohio State, you might like to scan 
Dickerson’s own parody of the kind of personal 
rating he receives now and then: 


“I can give Blob Doolittle my warmest recommen- 
dation for admission to Dartmouth. It is true that he 
is in the lower ranges of the fourth quartile (259 in 
260) but Blob only began to show his true intel- 
lectual power at the grading period week before last, 
when he almost got up to the college certifying level 
in two of his four courses Blob, although a little 
shy in his marks, qualified by winning some extra 
points through his loyal service as Assistant Captain 
of the Mimeograph Squad 


Dickerson is on guard against both the Blob 
Doolittles and the high-school football star who 
approaches a college education as a necessary 
appendage of his athletic career. It is probably 
for this reason that Dartmouth teams, like most 
of those in the Ivy League, are such in-and-outers 




















season after season. Occasionally this arouses 


righteous indignation on the part of local alumni 





roups Who feel the old school is taking itself a 
vit LOO seriously as a liberal-arts college. Whether 
there has been more emphasis on intellectuality in 
the past few years or whether young men are just 
naturally brainier these days is hard to tell, but 
the comparative figures on pre- and postwar 
classes show a spectacular increase in both men- 


tal aptitude and scholastic standing. A friendly 


DAY'S ACTIVITIES 


skeptic (who just happened to be a Princeton 
man) once said to me, “Chances are Einstein 
could 1 I tten into Dartmouth. His per- 
sonality report probably would have had him 
down as ‘too introspective and one-sided.’ 

Long before they were asked to pose with a 
highball in their hands, “men of distinction’ 
were being turned out by Dartmouth, from Dan- 


iel Webster(1801) to Robert Frost (ex-1896), from 
West 
to Beardsley Rum! (1915), from Secretary 


Syivanus Thayer (1807), the “father of 


Point 


of the Navy Levi Woodbury, (1809) and Chief 
Ames 


Justice Salmon P. Chase (1826), to Ben 





duced a poet, an actor, a consul in the Middle 





ski meet, skating races and hockey games 


Williams (1910), Nelson A. Rockefeller (1930) 
and “Red” Rolfe (1931). Yet, compared to the 
Big Three, our roster of famous men seems 
rather limited. Dartmouth’s outstanding men are 
more often the solid-citizen type: college admin- 
istrators, doctors, lawyers, advertising and busi- 
nessmen. In my own class, 1936, there are more 
than forty presidents or vice-presidents of na- 
tionally established firms, and although we pro- 


East and a left-wing labor organizer, an over- 
whelming percentage have gone into industry, 
finance, insurance or advertising 

One out of every five undergraduates receives 
some form of financial aid. “One reason we have 
to siep up our drive for funds,” President Dickey 
told me last fall, “is that | would like to see at 
least thirty per cent of our undergraduates on a 
scholarship basis.” 

An explanation of Dartmouth’s comparative 
poverty when measured against other big-name 
colleges is that throughout its 182 years it has in- 


sisted, stubbornly at times, on remaining a col- 





lege—and for these days, when everything runs 
to size, a relatively small college. During its first 
hundred years, the student body rarely exceeded 
300. Under Dr. William Jewett Tucker's regime, 
1893-1909, a vigorous campaign cf growth was 
begun. It was in those years that Dartmouth de- 
veloped from a somewhat obscure country col- 
lege into an impressive, nationally famous insti 
tution. The student body leaped from 350 to 1106, 


the endowment fund tripled on its way to its 
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oblige these Gamma Delts and dates to rest before the fun goes on 


present twenty-eight millions. Thirteen dormi 
tories were built, as well as a gymnasium and an 
auditorium (now hopelessly outgrown) named 
for Daniel Webster 

By the time Ernest Martin Hopkins came back 
to Hanover from his job as Assistant to the Secre 
tary of War in World War I, the problem was no 
longer how to attract a larger student body but 
how to limit it so that the original atmosphere, 
the sense of intimacy, would not be lost. Twenty 
four hundred was the figure agreed on as that be 
yond which Dartmouth could not go without 


sacrificing its small-college flavor 
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Like any historic institution, Dartmouth has 
had its battles for survival, its heroes and famous 
sayings. In danger of being so often repeated as to 
lose its impact and meaning is Daniel Webster's, 
“It is, sir, a small college, but there are those who 
love it.”” This was no idle sentimental remark at 
that time but a pertinent argument in favor of 
Dartmouth’s right to exist despite an official edict 
of the State of New Hampshire. In 1816 the State 
Legislature passed an act abolishing the college 
and replacing it with “Dartmouth University.” 
According to the College trustees, however, this 
act was illegal, and they refused to surrender the 
campus to the State authorities. For several tense 
years Dartmouth College and Dartmouth Uni- 
versity waged an unprecedented civil war for 
possession of the classrooms, the chapel, the 
museum and the libraries 

The Dartmouth College Case was carried to 
the Supreme Court by Daniel Webster, whose cold 
ogic and heated passion for his “small college” 
carried the day. When Chief Justice Marshall de- 
cided in favor of the College in 1819, much more 
than the inviolability of Dartmouth was estab- 
lished. From that time on, private colleges could 
never be absorbed or legislated out of existence 
by State or Federal politicians. The decision has 
been cited by lower courts more often than any 
other handed down by the Supreme Court and 
has been regarded for over a century as the bul- 
wark of private property 

Dartmouth does have a business school, an 
engineering school, and a medical school, all 
highly regarded, but all limited to two years. Un- 
der this system, Dartmouth seniors can combine 
their last year of liberal arts with the first year of 
graduate work. A number of would-be benefac- 
tors have tried to break down Dartmouth’s re- 
sistance to university status by offering sizable 
donations for graduate studies. But Dartmouth 
presidents have clung to the principle that Dart- 
mouth should not outgrow itself, that if no 
longer a small college in the numerical sense, at 
least it should be consistently devoted to the 


small-college ideal. 


The Teaching Teachers 

The Dartmouth faculty reflects this self-limita- 
tion. On the whole it isn’t caught up in the com- 
petitive pace of the career scholar. While Dart- 
mouth has men of national reputation—Prof 
John Woltenden, from Oxford, in the field of 
chemistry; Robert Carr, in Political Science, a 
member of the President’s Civil Rights Commit- 
tee; Professor of Chinese Civilization, Wing-tsit 
Chan: Prof. Ramon Guthrie, a gifted interpreter 
of Proust; Prof. Trevor Lloyd, an international 
iuthority on the Arctic and one of the founders 
of the Arctic Institute, with which Dartmouth 
has been closely associated—still, Dartmouth 
would rather talk of its “teaching faculty.”’ This ts 
i faculty that shares with the student body a love 
of Hanover as a place—perhaps as a way of life 

and that finds its satisfaction in teaching rather 
than in preparing learned papers that might catch 
the eye of some other institution slightly higher 
up the scholastic ladder. Even the most rabid 
Dartmouth booster will find it difficult to claim 
that Dartmouth has a faculty to equal in original 
ity or background that of any of the great uni 


versities. But Dartmouth’s answer to the scholar- 


and-top-minded-academic faculty is a teaching 
staff of 338 for 2783 students, one of the highest 
ratios of teachers to students in the country, 
assuring small classes and a good deal of per- 
sonal attention 

One of the high lights of my undergraduate 
days, for instance, were the Sunday Evenings at 
Prof. Sidney Cox's where the writing talent of the 
college would gather to read and usually jump all 
over each other’s stuff, or to listen to Cox’s crisp, 
honest, agitating comments. An authority on his 
good friend and part-time Dartmouth lecturer, 
Robert Frost, and the author of several provoca- 
tive books on that most elusive of all subjects 
writing, Sidney Cox, with his Sunday Evenings, 
personified the informal, extracurricular educa- 
tion that Dartmouth offers at its best. We were 
“living our way into our thinking,” as another 
great Dartmouth teacher, the now retired John 
Mecklin, liked to say. 


Old Man Dartmouth 


In my day there was little doubt that Professor 
Mecklin’s sociology courses were the most pop- 
ular on the campus, or that he was one of the col- 
lege’s most vivid and lovable characters. With his 
shock of unruly white hair, his Scotch-Irish face 
that combined Presbyterian firmness and strength 
of character with the pixie devilment of the 
Leprechaun in Finian’s Rainbow, with a Shake- 
spearean actor’s sense of inflection, timing and 
gesturing, Mecklin could lecture on something as 
abstract sounding as the social myth and bring 
his audience to its feet in spontaneous applause 
as he walked away from his climax in the best Mr. 
Chips manner. “Think about that, gentlemen,” he 
would say, “think about that.” And he would 
glare at us with mock ferocity while his eye 
twinkled under his bushy white brows. 

But | suppose the more familiar incarnation of 
Mr. Chips was Dean Craven Laycock, 96, who 
was so closely identified with the college from his 
student days until his death in 1940 that thou- 
sands of graduates thought of him as Old Man 
Dartmouth. Any Hollywood producer choosing 
Laycock to play the dean in a college movie 
would have been accused of the most obvious 
kind of type-casting. Laycock was an orator of 
the old school, a gentleman of the old school, a 
humorist of the old school (with a bowing ac- 
quaintance and at times a borrowing acquaint- 
ance with the humorist we used to call “the other 
Leacock”). To say that Dean Laycock was fa- 
therly may not mean a great deal, for there are 
many different kinds of fathers, but Laycock had 
a sense of the good-natured fair play a boy hopes 
to find in a father. As a disciplinarian with a 
half-suppressed smile in his eyes (yes, just as 
James Hilton might have written him), he was 
both a legend and a living force when my class 
reached Hanover twenty years ago 

When my first Christmas vacation was ap- 
proaching, a fellow Californian from an upper 
class instructed me in the fine points of stretching 


the holiday by an (Continued on Page 71) 
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BAKER LIBRARY houses what has been called 


“the most impressive mural in America” 


a great 


fourteen-panel fresco by José Clemente Orozco 


This panel is “Modern Migration of the Spirit.” 
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If you feel the pull of the open sea and the faraway places 


it leads to, book your passage ona - 


SLOW BOAT TO SOUTH AMERICA 


BAHIA 


RIO DE JANEIRO 





BUENOS AIRES 


by RICHARD LLEWELLYN 


ifternoon early in the *80’s a drove of 
mal! boys ran down from the school on a hill 


irbor, Norway, to play pirates 


il the quayside among coils of rope and loose 
spar or leaptrog the bollards, or go out to sail 

planks with the breeze caught in spread coatl- 
tails; or with small boys’ monkey patience wait 
until the offic of the great barkentines were 
b ewhere, and then scramble up the ratlines, 
t hundred and forty—fifty—sixty feet from the 





“New York vanished with the sun 


water line to reach the truck, a circular thickness 
of wood, carved with many an idler’s initials, 
sealing the masthead from weather. 

4 good shin up the topgallant rig and the boy 
pulled himself onto a rough wheel, lying across it 
flat on his navel, legs and arms wide apart, twist- 
ing around clockwise for minutes on end, high 
above the roofs of the city, with never a qualm of 
vertigo, blissfully ignoring shaken fists, and angry 
yells from bearded faces, all the way down there 
on deck. 

“Kissing the button” they called it; a danger- 
ous ritual but part of viking tradition, and right 
practice for all those pledged to ride the white 
horses. 

Long before his eighth birthday, Lars Huft- 
hammer had many times spun around on that 
button up there in the sky and many a mate-on- 
watch had caught him on the climbdown to sign 
his articles with a stinging rope’s end. But his 
father was a sea captain, and his father before 


him, so it followed that Lars was born to green 


































‘Bring the rudder all square.” 


water, and a seaman before his mother cradled 
him 

Capt. Lars Hufthammer was sitting back in the 
comfortable parlor behind the bridge of his ship, 
the Norwegian motor vessel Livarden, 5800 tons 
gross, out of Bergen, a freighter of the Eliassen 
Line, built in Germany more than twenty years 
ago. Johan Eliassen bought her after the war, 
when she sat on the bottom of. the harbor 
nursing a big hole from top deck through to the 








hull, gift from a Norwegian bomber squadron 
serving with the R.A.F.; and when she had been 
raised and repaired, she was put in charter service 
with Lamport & Holt on the New York-Buenos 
Aires run. Lars Hufthammer, in his sixties, tall, 
wide in the shoulder, blond and graying, merry of 
nature and serious by training, wearing the four 
gold bands of captain’s rank, is a veteran in sail 


and steam. At sea in convoy, during the war, a 















































Navigation—“easy as falling overboard.” 









wave broke his spine against a companion rail 
and he spent three years in plaster on his back 

“reading light fiction while the Nazis were in my 
think of that; and me 


country—my country 


helpless !"°—but the surgeons took a piece out of 
his shin bone and replaced the coccyx; and today 
he moves and talks as though he could put the 
ship underarm and walk home with her. 

Freighters are always something of a shock to 
the townsman; especially when he ventures on 
board, bag in hand, joining for a voyage. He 
is the original wide-eyed rookie, lostest of all 
souls, a landlubber suddenly come afloat, and the 
first sailor he meets will make it plain, not by 
what he says, but by the turn of his head and the 
glim in his eye; for if sailors are not the salt of the 
earth they are, at all events, the salt of the seas, 
and diflerent from other men subtly and remark- 
ably in that they are kind. 

Freighter seamen are first and above all man- 
kind’s packmen, carrying the world’s riches from 
port to port; and there is no city on earth that 
does not owe its existence in part, and certainly 
most of its comfort, to anonymous generations of 
seamen and unknown fleets of ships back to a 


time when those of oaken heart dared the oceans 














in little better than cocklepans with stars for in- 
struments, the sun for a clock and faith instead of 
charts. So that when a sailor looks in kindliness 
at a landlubber there must always be a subcon- 
scious knowledge of pedigree in his eye, and pride 
in old achievement in the set of his head. 

The holystoned wooden planks and chaste 
ribands of pitch calking that once formed a 


mf 
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“She’s seaworthy, y’see 


freighter’s deck long ago became iron plates that 
seem to delight in catching unwary shoe tips on a 
raised edge, and putting landlubbers on their 
faces in a resonant clang and a leap of rust; and in 
such moments kindliness deepens ina sailor’s eye, 
and his hands, nearly always in a glisten of wet 
paint or winch grease, are prompt to prop lubbers 
upright, pick up a bag, retrieve a hat, set a tie knot 
straight, leaving rich marks of Samaritanism on 
tweed and linen. 

Then, smelling of kindliness, ears still a-ring, 
lubbers look for the officer of the watch to report 
aboard; and it calls for a short journey, the merest 
nothing in print, that has in fact almost the same 
hazard as a venture up the Amazon, and only 
because the ship is taking on cargo. 

Loading of all four hatches can mean that up- 
wards of fifty stevedores with the help of almost 
the entire crew are intent upon a job as hard as 
any in commerce, working against a backdrop of 
roaring winches and swinging booms, with derrick 
loads coming in, and empty nets whistling out, all 
in a dangle of cable and rope, each deck in a 
bustle of brawn, and the air—especially in Ho- 
boken—empurpled with sea lingo of a type that 
makes a lubber’s best sound like a chide from the 
sacristy. 

Chief Officer Mjelde turned out to be a veteran 
of forty-five with an eye gray as the waters of his 





“Sandwiches and coffee for the watch.” 


birthplace above Bergen fiord. By this time other 
lubbers had shown up, so he took the string in 
tow, and led the way to a flight of iron steps called 
a companion. 

At the head of the companion an area of deck 
that’s all 
a possibility of 
exercise; and another companion goes up to the 


space gives officers and supercargoes 
passengers are on a freighter 


bridge and officers’ quarters; but this is Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, denied to all except those on 
duty, or to the lucky ones invited to share the 
hospitality of the captain’s parlor. 

There were twelve passengers, all going down 
io Buenos Aires by the freight route. 

Percy Wilson Browning, chief of an interna- 
tional warehouse company at Rosario, was return- 
ing from a holiday in Europe with his wife and 
two children, Robert, seventeen, and Gwendolyn, 
fifteen, all of them relieved if not downright glad 
to be getting home. 

“We had a wonderful holiday,” he said, “and 
Scotland’s beautiful. That’s where my ancestors 
came from. But we've lived on the River Plate 





“Irene finished the manifest.” 


since my grandfather's time, so of course we're an 
Argentinian family. And the children have to 
finish their education there, and my business's 
waiting for me. So when the wife started worrying 
about the garden, I thought it was time we started 
home.” 

Priscilla Atkins, a handsome twenty-six, was 
going back with her mother after two years in 
Minneapolis at the Kenney Institute for polio- 
myelitis, a graduate practitioner, ready to start 
work in Argentinian clinics. 

“But we'll miss the hamburgers,” she said. 
“And I liked every moment of Minneapolis. We 
shared a little apartment there with a couple of 
girls, and mother did the cooking. She made a 
terrific hit with dulce de leche. That’s a favorite 
dessert in our country.” 

Leon Stein had been in New York visiting rela- 
tives. As a Swiss national he volunteered for the 
German army in World War I, and lost his right 
arm at Verdun. 

“I had many medals,” he said, looking at the 
sleeve. “I was a hero for five minutes. Not worth 
it. The use of five fingers is worth five million tons 
of medals. My wife and I were married in Paris, 
and our daughter was born in London, and then 
we came out to the Argentine and opened a hotel 
outside Buenos Aires. Now we're all happy citi- 
zens. We'll never go back.” 





Luxury is about the only item a freighter never 
carries except in crates; so the cabins were merest 
nest boxes, the bunks were little better than 
planks of straw mat, and the bed linen was a hold- 
over from a dunnage sale; two bunks in each 
cabin gave both lubbers just space to thread a 
tie; and the one bathroom and lavatory was out- 
side, across the stairwell, shared by all, with a 
scramble to get there first in the morning and use 
up all the hot water. 

Two buxom stewardesses, Gerda, a clear-blue- 
eyed and hippy but blonde 
Bergen, and Synge, a gray-cum-brown-eyed bru- 


nongirdly from 
nette from the northern-lights country, looked 
after the cabins, served three meals a day to six- 
teen people, cleaned up the saloon and stairways, 
and garnished the steward’s pantry, and got 
through at about 8 P.M. after a twelve- to fourteen- 
hour day with a couple of hours off in the after- 
noon, perhaps. 

“lve been doing this sort of work since I was 
sixteen,” Gerda said. “I was on a freighter off the 
Scandinavian coast when the war broke out. We 
got commandeered. One day a Nazi officer tried 
to take a liberty, so I slapped him one, and they 
fined me four hundred kroner, the swine. I'd like 
to get my hooks into him, now. But I wouldn't 
like those days back again.” 

“| fed my man ina mountain hide-out for more 
than eight months before he got away,” Synge 
said. “But this is my last trip. We've saved enough 
to get married. Only washing-up I'll do in future’l! 
be for us two. Glory be.” 

Stevedores put their coats on and went down 
the gangplank. The agent shook hands with the 
pilot coming aboard; and Bos’n Arthur Aaronsen 
got the deckhands out to fit hatch covers, lash the 
derricks, and generally set things shipshape. 

With the barest gesture of his hand, Captain 
Hufthammer set Livarden on her way; and as the 
longshoremen wrestled the hawser loops off the 
bollards, Chief Officer Mjelde on the bow, and 
Second Officer Odd Lygre astern gave orders for 
the winches to haul in slack. Third Officer Han- 
sen in charge of the engine-room indicator was on 





right sort of end to any trip.” 


“Buenos Aires 


the bridge with the captain and the pilot, all of 
them watching a widening ribbon of bright water 
between quayside and prow. 

“Midships,” said the pilot. 

““Midships,” echoed quartermaster Leiv Karlsen, 
and spun the wheel to bring the rudder all square. 

“Half speed astern,” said the pilot, noting the 


press of current. (Continued on Page 113) 
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MARDI GRAS float, blazing with color, passes stand of Mobile’s posh Athelstan Club 


If you like to look at azaleas in the spring and pretty girls the year around, and 
Pe prin | 


maybe catch a basketful of fish with your bare hands, don’t miss a chance to see 


MOBILE—ALABAMA’S LIVELY 


UBILEE TOWN 


by JAMES STREET 


DOWN here in Mobile, the Bankhead is a tunnel 
instead of Tallulah, although it was named for 
her folks and has done as much as anything to 
repudiate the libel that Alabama's only seaport is 


just a little sister to New Orleans 


Known to barbershop quartets for the song 
about her bay and to orators because here the 
torpedoes got damned, this rugged dockyard city 
really is New Orleans’ grandmother and was in 
business for herself, on and off, long before the 
British staked claims in America. 

Today new skyscrapers shadow her old grilled 
galleries and she ts rich enough to splurge on 
pompano and simple enough to enjoy catfish, 
and still is happy in an industrial honeymoon 


that came on like a well-heeled Lochinvar invad- 


BEAUTY 


takes various forms, includ- 


ing old grillwork and flowers (at the Bellingrath 


Gardens) and a beautiful girl (Miss Vaughn Inge) 


ing the boudoir of a prissy old maid, very proud 
but plum’ tired of being poor. 

Her famous Azalea Trail is a tour through 
miles of flowers, and her Bellingrath Gardens are 
a botanical wonder, a monument to a man’s wife 
and his Coca-Cola fortune; and her Battle House 
is a hotel that honors a family and not a fight. 

There is an expression around here that when 
things are hunky-dory and on the beam they are 
from coffee 


“saucered and blowed.” It comes 


drinkers pouring their brew into saucers and 


cooling it. Well, Mobile is saucered and blowed 
and proud of it, for her population has almost 
doubled since 1930 and her bank deposits are 
five times greater than twenty years ago. 

And yet she seldom flaunts herself in national 
headlines, but tends to her knitting. This is the 
home base of Mardi Gras, a Protestant commu- 
nity on a Catholic foundation, as much Mississippi 
as Alabama, slowly adapting her corn-pone and 
corn-likker palate to smérgashord and Bourbon. 

This also is the home of Jubilee, a phenomenon 
of time, tide, fish and folks. It happens on the 


eastern shore of Mobile Bay, mostly around 


Daphne and Point Clear, and always in late sum- 
mer when, for thousands 


no apparent reason, 


upon thousands of fish fling themselves on the 


ROYAL PRIVILEGE: Holding hiscrown, King Fe- 
lix Il (Jack McCown) busses queen (Adele Horst) 














































































shore and people come running to the scene, 
shouting and shrieking: “Jubilee! They load 
baskets, trucks, wheelbarrows with shrimp, 
flounders, crabs—all kinds of sea food, the 
bounty of the Gulf and the bay. Often Jubilee 
comes early in the morning. Somebody sees it 
first and the cry is sounded. Jubilee! Jubilee! 

Around the bay it echoes and here the people 
come, some in pajamas, racing for the sea’s free- 
lunch counter, laughing and grabbing as they 
turn the occasion into a fiesta and a hoedown 

The phenomenon is caused by some sort of 
tidal spasm. One explanation ts that fresh water 
from the rivers and salt water from the Gulf 
create pockets in which the fish get trapped, then 
race frantically for the shore only to be tossed 
on land by the tremendous press of other fish. 
Some say the fish just go crazy. Anyway, the 
people do. 

It is easy to go giddy on Mobile Bay, where 
Spanish moss almost hides the moon and things 
seem soft and languid, and never quite real. That 
is, everything except the mosquitoes. 

However, maybe it is a mirage, because by 
sunlight the bay is a shipping roadstead, mud- 
gray from the rivers that feed it, and the city is a 
hive of wharves and hard work, a bazaar where 
traders speak slower than in New York but drive 
as hard a bargain. 

For Mobile, named for the Indian town of 
Mauvila, fits snugly into the pattern of the new 
South, where the dollar is the lodestar and suc- 
cess is measured by your own doings rather than 
grandpa’s heritage 

It began with ships and a break in the reefs 
that, like ruffles on an ante-bellum petticoat, show 
just below the ankles of Alabama and Mississippi 
where the Gulf sweeps up from Mexico 

Alvarez de Pineda came in 1519. Columbus had 
been dead only thirteen years and Pineda skirted 
the reefs of the Gulf until he found the break, 
then cut into Mobile Bay between two land claws 
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Azalea Trail 
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Mobile stays prosperous with its shipbuilding a 


, and its busy ship roadstead 








RICH MOBILE BAY, fed by back-country rivers, 


was prized by colonial nations for its strategic site. 


































































that stuck out like tongs and protected his an- 
chorage. He marked it and sailed on. 

De Soto, stumbling around in 1540, missed the 
bay but touched north of here and had a violent 
to-do with the Muskhogean Indians of which the 
Alibamu were a clan. He was a good walking 
man, this Hernando de Soto, governor of Cuba, 
but he completely overlooked the 
Two good rivers, the Tombigbee and the Ala- 
bama, drain the back country for miles and miles. 
They come together to form the Mobile River, 


obvious. 


with the Tensaw River as a sort of spur. The 
Mobile River flows into Mobile Bay, and the bay 
into the Gulf. This was the place for Spain to 
dig in. There were the trees for her fleet and 
naval stores to keep them repaired. Here was the 
door. Lock it, and seal her empire from Mexico 
all around the Gulf and back down to Cuba. 
But, oh no! De Soto had to go west and see some 
men about a river. 

France was the first to plant her roots around 
Iberville built a fort near Biloxi, 
Mississippi, and made it the capital of Louisiana. 
Then, in 1702, the capital was moved to Fort 
Louis de la Mobile. Bienville was the head man 


here over 


and his settlement, up the Mobile River, was the 
first real town in these parts. 

Two years later the first of the “Cassette girls” 
came in, fetching their belongings in wooden 
trunks shaped like caskets. Contrary to some 
stories, they were not courtesans, only poor girls 
looking for husbands. There were twenty-three 
and within a month all were married except one 
who was “coy and hard to please.” 

If she was that hard to please, then she didn’t 
have much chance, because the pickings were 
1704. 


rather on the rough side, except a few gentlemen 


pretty slim in Mobile in The men were 
adventurers, dead broke and too lazy to work. 
Others were gamblers, vagrants and criminals 
with a disconcerting way of chasing off after 


Indian maidens. Jubilee! 


THE CITY KEEPS a loving eye on its old houses. **The Jordan Place,” now 
a loan office, was restored in 1947 to its original ante bellum simplicity. 










LOCAL SYMPHONY entertains loungers in Bienville Square. Dozens of these “jug bands” 
roam the city, especially during carnival season, coaxing music from washboards, pans, kazoos 








OLD GRILLWORK and faded brick, like those in the Mobile Med 


ical Clinic, are carefully saved for re-use whenever a house is razed 
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SOUTH OF MOBILE are the beautiful Bellingrath Gardens, a 


“must” for those who have enjoyed the city’s “Azalea Trail.” 


A QUARTER MILLION azaleas cover the 800 acres of Bellingrath 
on the Isle-Aux-Oies, owned by soft-drink tycoon, Walter Bellingrath 


‘ 


ticularly the Alibamu clan, and bred a of our history. Billy Weatherford led the assault 
nd of man—the Scotch-Indian; the Me- He was neither Indian nor white. He was the 
ind their kith. Mobile squirmed new breed 

1 the War of 1812 got going, an American Mobile froze in stark horror. Andrew Jackson 
just walked in and took Mobile. But the struck out from Tennessee and, without pause or 
ek Indians, under leadership of their Scotch mercy, scattered Indians far and wide, killing 
y were too busy watc n braves, allied themselves to Great Britain those who tried to stand, chasing those who tried 
» shooting started to flee. The Creek Muskhogeans were broken 
The Americans strung forts down almost to the (only to reappear again in Oklahoma) and 

outh of Mobile Bay and up the rivers, including Mobile’s back door was safe 
' 1 sellers he barricades at old man Sam Mims’ place However, the English moved a fleet into Span 
ne of them Scottish nationa Hundreds of American women and children, ish Pensacola and Jackson came to Mobile to 
ywed a lost cause back home ome say 500, some say less, gathered there for lock the front door. He established headquarters 
ym Pensacola and established thei protection at a house owned by the Battle family. Hence the 
trading posts, their “factories,” in Mobile’s back On August 30, 1813, the Creeks massacred Hotel Battle House, one of Mobile's largest and a 


country. They took wives among the Creek In them in one of the most horrible blood-lettings name that always (Continued on Page 75) 
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BARDELLUS: Chef Charles Bardelli 
double Ne wk cut steak. His hat 


is the Coast's tallest 


Where to Eat in San F 


San Francisco’s array of superior restaurants, its 
matchless views—the character of the city itself — 


make it an epicurean sight-seer’s dream come true 


by LUCIUS BEEBE and Madeira for the private cellars of Nob Hill. 
y It was an age when even the free lunch at Ernest 
Haquette’s Palace of Art was dignified with a 
daily menu: “Saucisses au 


Bolinas Bay 
Herring, Beef a la Chile Colorado 


Famille, 


Holland 


printed 


Clams, Terrapin Stew, 


Classic repository of dining in the grand San 
Francisco manner ts beyond all dispute the Gar- 
den Court (for years called the Palm Court) of 
the Palace Hotel, located in what is now down- 
town, at the juncture of Market and New Mont- 
gomery Streets, the precise center of the town’s 
financial district. In the glorious years of the 


Francisco nabobs, Palace Hotel patrons arrived in regal 


gs and the 


s and frock the area now occupied by the Garden Court. 


carriages which drove into the hotel's courtyard, 


They lured The destinies of the Palace are determined by 
New York 
go, and their 


s of Burgundy I ( APHS BY 


the heirs, some absentee but one very much in 


Mason Weymouth 


sprinkles parsley on THE PALACE HOTEL 
Adolph Steinhoff appraise a cold buffet in the swank Garden Court 


Chef Lucien Heyraud (1.) and headwaiter 


rancisco 


evidence, of Senator William Sharon, owner of 
the first Palace when it was built in the seventies 
as the world’s most glittering hotel, not even ex- 
cepting such contemporaries as Shepheard’s in 
Cairo, Claridge’s in London onthe Astor House 
in New York. Dominant amongythese heirs is 
Mrs. William B. Johnston, who supervises the 
affairs of the Palace from: her Reno mansion. In 
an age when cheapness, short cuts and shoddy 
substitutes are commonplace, Mrs. Johnston sees 
to it that none of these invades any portion of the 
Palace, let alone its kitchens 
Lucien Heyraud, the chef de cuisine at the 
Palace, has the incentive and the resources for 
setting up banquets in the palatial manner, for 
roasts and galantines and piéces montées, for cold 
buffets involving crenelated castles of foie gras 
and for private aflairs featuring ragouts of cocks’ 
combs and roulades of sand dabs, California’s 
most distinguished contribution to sea food. It 
pleases him to prepare fillets of Colorado’s steer 
beef larded and roasted in succulent croustades, 
and soups made of ageless bird’s nest imported 
from Canton. The author has attended a private 
dinner at which a symphony orchestra of sous- 
chefs in full traditional attire, conducted by Lucien 
from an elevated podium, contrived ten different 


flavors of flaming crepes for only five guests. 
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Lucien looks over the memorandums for such 
symposia prepared by the hotel's steward, and if 
the diners do not order wines from claret to 
cognac in magnums or jeroboams he delegates 
the matter to an assistant as unworthy of his 
attention 

But Lucien’s favor ts instantly aroused by 
hosts who order caviar in five-pound tins and 
two kinds of game, and, happily, San Francisco 
still has patrons for this sort of baronial enter- 
prise. The Palace ts their stamping ground 

Less exalted diners can do very well with the 
regular daily menu in the Garden Court, the Rose 
Room or the Men’s Bar, an institution sacred at 
lunch to magnates from Wells Fargo & Co., 
Charlie Crocker’s bank and other adjacent tem- 
ples of finance, but open to ladies after three in 
the afternoon 

\ specialty of the Palace which originated back 
in the reign of Chef Ernst Arborgast (who in- 
vented Oysters Kirkpatrick in honor of the hotel's 
manager in the eighties), is raisin toast. It appears 
at every luncheon table and is as much a San 
Francisco institution as cable cars. Another nota- 
ble item, this on the dessert menu, is petits coeurs 
flottants a la créme, floating hearts of purest dairy 
cream in a secret nectar and served with tiny 
wood strawberries in season 

It is notable that despite the presence of hotels 
more residentially and socially accessible, the 
Palace remains the center of San Francisco's 
intensely conservative public entertainment. The 
annual Opera Ball is held there; day-before- 
Christmas luncheon with carols in the Garden 
Court is ritual; “seen at the Palace” is still a 
standing head for local society reporters, and 
when, a year or so ago, the hotel celebrated its 
seventy-fifth birthday with a small and very select 
ball and a magnificent midnight supper, society 
turned out in full dress and the local diplomatic 
corps arrived in full uniform and decorations. 


Quite properly, San Francisco felt. 
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The old Bohemianism of dollar-dinner dimen- 
sions and a bottle of Napa Valley claret with all 
meals, has fallen a victim to the Fire, the wars and 
inflation. Most San Franciscans agree that with 
the death a few years ago of Izzy Gomez, a fabu- 
lous figure and proprietor of numberless saloons 
and resorts of night life, Bohemia died in the Bay 
Region, but Bohemian San Francisco survives 
mostly in a few, fragrant names. 

One of these, and a favorite with countless San 
Franciscans, is Fred Solari’s (not to be confused 
Solaris Grill 


Fred Solaris ts in Maiden Lane, a straitened 


with a rival a few blocks away) 
mews which, in the roaring days of the Barbary 
Coast, sheltered the town’s most notable dives. 
The traditional red-checked tablecloth motif 
obtains and the bar, whose wallpaper is appropri- 
ate in design, is called the “Cable Car,” which by 
virtue of name alone would command a certain 
loyal following. 

Fred Solari’s waiters are the friendly aging 
codgers whom New Yorkers once encountered in 
Farish’s and other chophouses of enchanted 
memory, and they will unhesitatingly recommend 
Oysters Kirkpatrick, the West Coast rival of New 
Orleans’ Oysters Rockefeller; Chicken Solari, 
which is a chicken, sautéed in butter with chopped 
shallots and mushrooms and sherry; and all sorts 
of steaks and chops. Solari’s clientele derives 
from the top bankers and businessmen of the 
district and gourmets who appreciate atmosphere 
and casualness. 

Another survivor of more flavorsome times is 
Julius’s Castle, a rambling gingerbread place 
precariously affixed to the most precipitous side 
of Telegraph Hill. Its glassed-in dining room 
commands a magnificent view of America’s most 
beautiful harbor, Alcatraz, the Embarcadero and 
the Oakland shore looming beyond Treasure 
Island. The Castle is notable for maintaining the 
smallest bar in town—which has no bearing on 


its drinks—a number (Continued on Page 65) 


PTARANTINO’S: Of all Fisherman’s Wharf restaurants, this is the one many San Francis- 


cans prefer. It features sea food, naturally, and the fishing fleets moor in view of the diners 





SHANGHAI LIL: Betty Lee demonstrates 
chopsticks in popular Chinatown restaurant 


EL PRADO: Chef Theodore Poumirou (center) 


examines roasts on copper-domed service carts 






ALOUETTI 


top French restaurant, makes crepes Suzette 


Laurent Delpech, of the city’s 
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CLIFF HOUSE: Celebrities, tourists and residents of San Francisco come here 


to watch sea lions frolic on Seal Rocks and 


(Continued from Page 63) 
table 
neals and a modest tariff. An added 
notables 
and distinguished visitors to San 
that the 
handily situated just a hundred steps 
the the 
home of Paul Smith, editor of the 


of excellent Italian dhote 


ittraction to many local 


Francisco 1s Castle is 


down steep hillside from 
Chronicle and the town’s most publi- 


cized publicist and host. 


Many-Sided Host 


One of San Francisco’s personali- 
Mardikian, whom 
William Saroyan has described as 


ties is ¢ seorge 


“the big man with the bright face.” 
His restaurant, Omar Khayyam’s, 
located in mid-city at Powell and 
O'Farrell, with the cable cars clang- 
ing by, is a municipal institution. 
Second only in world fame to the 
Palace restaurant itself, Mardikian’s 
is a celebrity haunt of major stature 
since, like the Top of the Mark, it is 
a must not only for the tourist but for 
the sophisticate as well. There are as- 
pects of Mardikian’s which do not 
altogether please the diner in search 
of quiet and seclusion, most disturb- 
ing of which is a public-address sys- 
tem by which patrons are summoned 
to their tables as though they were 
receiving books at a public-library 
delivery room. But this is insignif- 
icant by comparison with the per- 
sonality of the host and the variety 
and ingenuity of his Armenian- 
Syrian-Turkish cuisine 

Sometimes it is difficult to identify 
Mardikian the restaurateur among 
a multiplicity of other guises. At the 
San the 
United Nations he fed the delegates 


Francisco conference of 


without reimbursement as his con- 
tribution to what he hoped might be 





incidentally—to eat fine food 


a better world. He has since been 
heard to mutter that a judicious dis- 
tribution of arsenic would have been 
more salutary. 

Most of Omar Khayyam’s dishes 
seem to revolve about a rice pilaf 
and a good many of them are vari- 
versions of broiled- 


ous national 


lamb-on-a-skewer; but the Aerzola 
baked 


lamb chops, are specially notable; 


fouroun, highly seasoned 
and there is a spinach salad, widely 
imitated on the Coast, about which 
urchin 


“The hell with it.” 


no intelligent would say: 

A restaurant which, next to the 
Palace, has probably provided the 
writer with more soul-satisfying 
food than any other in recent San 
Francisco years is Bardelli’s, a sort 
of West Coast Sardi’s, located in the 
heart of the town’s theater and night- 
life district in O'Farrell Street just 
a cork blow from Powell 

Charles Bardelli himself is worth 
the price of admission—a merry, 
sophisticated man of bounce with a 
graying imperial, a vast enthusiasm 
for food and its preparation, and 
the tallest chef's hat west of the 
wide Missouri. 

Bardelli’s establishment is of post- 
fire, circa 1908 décor, with leaded 
window panes, enormous electro- 
liers, as they were known at the 
period, and a mahogany bar of such 
massive splendor that to call it a 
cocktail lounge would be blasphe- 
mous. Bardelli is not only a knowl- 


edgeable king of the stewpots but a 


good showman as well. His filet of 


Rex sole will arrive, via a sprinting 
waiter, so hot it is jigging on the 
platter; his artichoke frittata lends a 
new dimension to the homely Cali- 
fornia vegetable and his beef, in 
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whatever form it is requested, obeys 
the first commandment in the prepa- 
ration of steer meat: Keep it away 
from the chef. Bardelli introduces a 
steak to the stove just long enough 
to take off the chill and rushes it to 
the before it 
ruined with cooking. 


customer becomes 

This is Mr. Bardelli’s recipe for 
artichoke frittata, calculated to win 
the affections of four to six epicures. 
Clean 6 small artichokes thoroughly ; 
remove all tough leaves. With a tea- 
spoon, cut out chokes (the thistle- 
like part in the center). Slice the re- 


maining artichoke hearts thinly; 
1 


heat, 15 minutes or until tender. Add 


4 tablespoons chopped green onions, 
1 


sauté in !» cup butter, over very low 


9 teaspoon salt, ’ teaspoon pep- 
per; toss lightly to mix. To 4 eggs 
add 2 tablespoons grated Parmesan 
beat Add artichoke 
mixture and blend thoroughly. Pour 
into well-buttered 9’’ round baking 
pan; bake in hot oven (450° F.) 5-8 
minutes until firm. Invert pan over 
hot serving plate; turn out contents. 


cheese , well 


(Instead of being served as an entree, 
this dish, in thinner wedges, may be 
used as a garnish for grilled meats or 
broiled chicken.) 


Oriental Eating 


Looming important on the agenda 
of all tourists are the restaurants of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. They 
are fairly numerous and each has its 
house specialties, its devoted follow- 
ing and its own particular atmos- 
phere. Personally, the writer has 
never enjoyed the subtleties and re- 
ported excellences of Celestial cook- 
But 
that the almond chicken a la Chinese 
wins applause at Shanghai Lil’s in 
Kearney Street. 
One East 
which the writer can report at first- 
hand is Skipper Kent's, a home of 
rum drinks to rival those of Trader 


ery. informed sources report 


Far restaurant upon 


Vic across the Bay (he has just 
opened a restaurant in town) and 
a place that serves a Tahitian Feast 
at $15 a cover, with a minimum 
service of fifty covers. There is also 
roast suckling pig for parties of five 
or more, golden rice birds and a filet 
mignon that is superlative. Just why 
the most heavenly beef steak west of 
Chicago should turn up in a Co- 
lumbus Avenue rum swizzle parlor 
in San Francisco is not apparent. 

As one approaches San Francisco 
on the Union Pacific Railroad, he is 
given literature that speaks glow- 
ingly of Fisherman’s Wharf. The 
area has had, some feel, its share of 
publicity, and residents of the town 
seldom go there. On the other hand, 
such Fisherman’s Wharf establish- 
ments as Fisherman’s Grotto and 
the not far distant Exposition Fish 
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Enjoy sunny days 
fishing, bathing 
Attend thrilling spe 
tator sports, fairs and 
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just lean back and re- 
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Florida sunshine 
And while you're 


having fun, think how 
wonderful it would be 
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enjoy — every day of 
the year—the climate-comfort, the friend- 
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Try Drambuie 
“ON THE ROCKS” 


There are two delightful 
ways to enjoy Drambuie 
(with 
twist of lemon peel if de- 


” 


— “on the rocks 
sired)—or in the tradi- 


tional cordial glass. 


DRAM—A small drink. When 
the drink is Drambuie, a lux- 
urious after-dinner adventure 


Made in Scotland since 1745 from the secret recipe 
of Prince Charles Edward's personal liqueur, Dram- 
buie is famous for its unique dry flavour and exquisite 
bouquet. 
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Grotto offer a tremendous variety 
of sea foods, and if a grotto feeling 
comes over you, these are just the 
places to go The national slant of 
sea food in these establishments is 
Italian, since a vast preponderance 
San 


work out of the Wharf are Italian. 


of Francisco fishermen who 


California sea food appears in 


generous variety on all restaurant 


menus. And though Easterners may 
prefer their own lobster, oysters and 
shrimp, an uninhibited salute must 
be accorded one grand sea-food dish 


which ts incomparably superior in 


the Pacific regions to its equiva- 
lent anywhere else on earth: the 
giant hardshell crabs from the 


Straits of Juan de Fuca. The most 
universal manner of serving these 
superlative 


crustaceans is simply 


boiled and iced, with a variety of 
sauces including sauce vert, mustard 
mayonnaise and conventional may- 
onnaise. The best of the beast ts the 
legs, often served by themselves as 
a cocktail, and there is nothing ed- 
ible between the High Sierra and 
Japan that is comparable. 

While on the subject of California 
specialities of the great tradition it 
might be well to include a brief foot- 
note on the most distinguished pota- 
tion yel evolved in the old town of 
Yerba Buena. It is, of course, Pisco 
any Nob 


with a 


punch. Pisco punches, as 
Hill tell 


catch in his throat, were perfected 


dweller will you 
by Duncan Nicol, proprietor of the 
bar- 


room of Olympian grandeur in the 


immortal Bank Exchange, a 
center of the financial district before 
the Fire. Surrounded by authentic 


bronzes, crystal glassware and paint- 


ARY 


PAPAGAYO ROOM (Fairmont Hotel): Owner Al Williams shows his macaws 


to actress Christine Larsen. Superior Mexican and American food is featured 


ings of museum caliber, Nicol, who 


bore a distinct resemblance to an 
Anglican bishop, for an entire gen- 
eration dispensed Piscos, two only 
to a customer, and achieved a fame 
comparable to that of, say, Leland 
Stanford, White Hat McCarty, 
the Emperor Norton or Lillie 
Hitchock Coit, the lady fire buff in 
whose Coit Tower 


memory the 


stands today. “Two Piscos are 
enough for any gentleman,” decreed 
Nicol, “and I'll serve none other.” 
The secret of the Pisco more or 
less disappeared at the time of the 
Fire, but knowing San Franciscans 
will take select visitors today to a 
resort known as the House of Pisco, 
in Pacific Street, where the secret 
has been preserved for posterity. 
No catalogue of the Bay City’s 
delights would be complete without 
mention of the Cliff House (not to 
the Clift Hotel) 


where three full generations of San 


be confused with 


Franciscans and visitors have made 
a ritual of Sunday breakfast and 
prolonged lunches overlooking the 
Seal Rocks and the distant vista of 
the In the old days, 
when the nabobs used to drive out 


Farallones. 


to the Cliff House in their smartest 


horse rigs, no celebrant 
think breakfast that 
didn't include broiled breast of tur- 
key with Kentucky ham and a bottle 


of iced champagne. |astes are less 


proper 


would of a 


robust today, but the tall fizzes and 
slings compounded in its admirable 
redwood bar are worth the trip, and 
the feeling of participation in time- 
less ceremony implicit in a dish of 
Sunday eggs Benedict is unquestion- 
ably rewarding. 




















Most San Franciscans are happy 
if they can associate the immediate 
present with the glittering past. If a 
restaurant is good in mid-20th Cen- 
tury that’s fine, but if it bears a name 
or inhabits premises of the Golden 
Age, that’s better. For this 
reason, patrons with a sense of his- 


even 


toric appropriateness take pleasure 
in dining at the town’s best restau- 
rant in the French 


near 


pure 
Polk 


Street intersection 


sense 


A louette—in the Post 

What now is Alouette was‘in other 
years one of a succession of Poodle 
all of 


Dogs, them discreet restau- 


rants spiced with romance, all inte- 


gral parts of the gas-lamp age of 


silver senators and private dining 
rooms. One of the Poodle Dogs con- 
tributed some of the most expensive 
combustibles to the another 
still does business downtown under 


a third is Alouette, 


Fire; 


a different name; 
which 


is about as French as its 
proprietors, Laurent Delpech and 
Robert and Andre Sarrassat, can 


contrive. Laurent, a 


soft-spoken 
patron who every year visits France 
on purely professional errands, was 
@hétel at El Prado, 
became known “the 
Crepes Suzette King,” and collected 
a loyal and discriminating following 


once maitre 


where he as 


against the day when he should have 
his own house. The wines are excel- 
and the céte de 


coq au vin and steak marchand de vin 


lent veau chez-soi, 


beyond reproach. The pyrotechnic 
won his 


much available: 


desserts which Laurent 


“crown” are very 


SKIPPER KENT'S 


tonese, East Indian and tropical dishes, plus fine charcoal-broiled meats 


crepes Laurent, cherries Jubilée and 
bananas flambant a |’ Alouette. 

El Prado, whence came Laurent 
to Polk Street, 
and is, if comparisons are in order, 
the San Francisco equivalent of New 
York’s Colony in both social and 
gastronomic caliber. Advantageously 
located smack-lab on Union Square 


survived his going 


in the hotel-and-shopping center of 
the city, El Prado is jam-packed at 
noontime with women of fashion; 
and its immense bar, which circles 
three sides of the lounge, serves an 
astronomical number of Martinis 
daily. Specialties at El Prado are 
paraded in wagons topped with huge 
copper covers from which service is 
supervised by a chef in appropriate 
attire. The given 
luncheon may inciude Beef Stroga- 
noff, Chicken a la King, Tornedos of 
Beef Choron and Lobster Thermi- 
dor, and all of it will be excellent. 

A local combining 
food, drink and festivity is John’s 
Rendezvous, a great barn of a place 
with dancing and other allied frivol- 
ities, them conducted in 
cabinets particuliers in an atmos- 
phere of hooray which might cause 
the uninstructed gourmet to pass 
the place up as just another cabaret. 
This would be mistake. John’s 
Rendezvous boasts what is probably 


offerings for a 


institution 


some of 


a 


the finest cellar of French wines in 
San Francisco outside the domain of 
Charles Gaye, wine steward at the 
Palace. Its game dishes, in season, 
are notable far and wide. Its steaks, 
double lamb chops, pressed duck 





Its atmosphere is Polynesian; its bill of fare lists Can- 
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Harris Tweed woolens tailored to your 
measure in Great Britain by “Sartor.” Suits, 
overcoats, topcoats, sport coats and trousers 
man tailored for men. Tailored suits and 

| coats for women 
| @ Prices, including import duties and delivery 
| charges, are most attractive because of the 
| favorable exchange rate for the British Pound- 
Sterling. You save at least one-third on the 
| price that you would expect to pay for Custom 
tailored garments of comparable quality. 
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Smoorn lines of this lapstrake out- 
board boat help you start in a burry 

and get there fast! 
with wide cross seats (folding bac 
and long seats on both sides at 


She’s roomy, too, 
ks) 
the 
stern. Handles easily, with deep bow 
to fight stormy waves! Built of hand- 
some woods for strength and service. 
Upkeep is easy. 

FREE CATALOG shows just the 
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aboard the most talked-about train in the country! 


» country aboard the “California Zephyr” is @ memor- 
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ago and San Francisco the only streamliner to give you 


3, Vista-Dome views of the colorful Colorado Rockies and 


California’s spectacular Feather River Canyon 
xurious private rooms, lowers uppers three Vista-Dome chair 
aches (seats reserved) ...Vista-Dome buffet lounge car...dining 
ur... Vista-Dome observation lounge car...through sleeping car 


ly between New York and San Francisco. No extra fare! 


THE VISTA-DOME 


California LEphyr 


CHICAGO - 


DENVER - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN FRANCISCO 











INCLUDE 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
via 
SAW FRANCISCO 
without added 
tall fave 


For information and reservations, call or write: 


BURLINGTON RIO GRANDE WESTERN PACIFIC 

A. Cotsworth, Jr HF. Ey Jos. G. Wheeler 
Passenger Traffic Mgr Passenger Traffic Mgr Passenger Traffic Mgr 
' \ lorado San Francisco, Calif 
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and such hearty fare as has always 
been popular with playboys out for a 
strenuous evening are legendary. 
Any catalogue of San Francisco's 
eating enchantments would include 
the cuisine of its towering de luxe 
hotels of Nob Hill, the Mark Hop- 
kins, and the Fairmont; and the 
Clift, below on Geary Street; the 
multiplicity of national cuisines avail- 
able: East Indian at India House, 
Japanese at Yamato, Italian at 
Vanessi’s, La Scala and Ferrara’s; 
Mexican at the Papagayo Room at 


the Fairmont; and Polynesian, of 


course, in Oakland at the world- 
famed Trader Vic’s. A ride across 
the Bay Bridge at deep-blue dusk is 
almost a part of dining there. 

Even the simpler eating places are 
rewarding. In Market Street near 
Third there is a coffee bar named 
Manning's which specializes in Java, 
Mocha and Pekoe and invariably 
reminds travelers of the three-cent 
coffee stall in Boston's Cornhill, 
where the price is now doubtless a 
dime. In Grant Avenue there is 
a popular restaurant known pic- 
turesquely as the Oyster Loaf, where 
the writer recently enjoyed the most 
succulent meuniére of turbot it has 
ever been his privilege to eat 

There are open-air counter lunches 
tucked away between the market 
stalls and giant department stores 
of Market Street patronized by 


policemen, sailors and small mer- 






chants, where the Rex sole and 
cracked crab are every bit as deli- 
cious as their counterparts at the 
Prado or Alouette. Since the days 
of the nabobs the man in the street 
in San Francisco has taken the 
same frank pleasure in eating that is 
characteristic of New Orleans. 
Two newcomers to the San Fran- 
cisco dining scene which opened re- 
cently, within a week of each other, 





are among the most interesting in 
the Bay Area. One is Marsalli’s, a 
venture with overtones of chic that 
are little short of terrific, and the 
other is a new establishment opened 
by Trader Vic, who has long been 
institutional in Oakland. 

Marsalli’s, at the corner of Mason 
and Geary under the management of 
Charles Marsalli, is an explosion of 
expensive elegance such as hasn't 
been witnessed since the plush days 
before the fire. It flourishes gaudily 
amid thickets of potted palms, acres 
of Victorian marquetry, secluded al- 
coves, plate-glass mirrors in carved 
gold frames, crystal lighting fixtures 
and heavily framed oil paintings 
mounted on easels and artistically 
draped with fringed throws 

Food and wine at Marsalli’s, served 
by an army corps of waiters, bar- 
men, captains and wine stewards in 
multicolored liveries, is de luxe, 
generally excellent and entirely ex- 
pensive. A thirty-dollar dinner check 


(Continued on Page 70) 





FEBRUARY WEATHER 


GOING places this month? Here are last year’s average 
February temperatures for some favorite vacation spots. 
Daytime averages will be higher, nighttime averages lower, 
but the figures below are the best, quick thumbnail guide. 


Pretty Summery ROMS . 2s ss 
Rio de Janeiro. . 78.8 Las Vegas . . . . 50.0 
Port of Spain. . 76.0 
SanJuan,P.R.. . 73.7 Cool 
oes. . « 5 eee Mee. ck as es ) 
Sydney. .... 71.8 Seattle...... 440 
Buenos Aires . . 69.1 Paris ...... 40.6 
Key West. ...@S tLondon..... D9 
Havana. . . . . 68.2. Washington, D.C.. 38.9 
Salt Lake City . . 38.0 
Warm Philadelphia . . . 37.6 
Capetown. . . 67.6 rent > ae a 
Miami .....@3 B ide Bs 
ee 
Bermuda. . . . 63.0 Santa Fe 34.6 
Guatemala City . 59.9 ~ . ident i" ie 
New Orleans . . 57.8 _ 
Phoenix 56.9 Cold | 
Los Angeles. . . 56.4 Stockholm... . 29.8 
Mexico City. . . 56.3 Chicago .... . 288 
San Diego .. . 55.6 Grand Rapids . . 28.1 
Tucson . . - - S48 Bette ‘Tra. 
Mobile. . . . . 54.4 WHanover,N.H.. . 25.4 
San Antonio . . 54.3 Montpelier, Vt. . . 23.0 


San Francisco . §2.2 Sun Valley, Ida.. . 20.5 
Lisbon, Portugal. 51.8 Lake Placid .. . 19.6 
Jerusalem. . . . 51.1 Minneapolis . . . 17.5 
Charleston, S.C. . 50.9 Montreal ... . . 17.2 

).2 Fairbanks ... . -7.6 
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The superb quality vou associate with the Forstmann label Is typified 
by this knitwear of the world’s finest cashmere. The pullovers, full- 
fashioned of 100% cashmere, are available with or without sleeves. Ribbed 
socks in companion colors, or matching Argyle patterns, are 75°% cashmere 


reinforced with 25° nylon... Jn a wide range of colors at better stores. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

for two is probably average and the 
mink coats and pearl necklaces of 
the clientele suggest that this is no 
hardship. From this reporter's single 
evening there when potential pa- 
trons were turned away in droves, it 
might be said that San Francisco 
has taken Marsalli’s, if not to its 
heart, at least to its palate. 

Trader Vic, who has divided the 
veterans of his staff between his two 
establishments, for years has been 
anxious to open a branch in San 
and done so 
with fanfare in the shadow of the 
august Bohemian Club on the slope 
of Nob Hill. The address is in Cosmo 
Place, a Post and 
Taylor, and the place seats 180 pa- 
trons, fifty more than the Oakland 
restaurant. Service is for dinner and 


Francisco now has 


mews between 


lunch, also anenlargement of policy, 
since the first Trader Vic’s serves 
The decorative scheme 
is South Seas, with a 150-foot-long 


entrance foyer where Vic has located 


dinner only 


Since first-class restaurants in 
San Francisco are almost num- 
berless, we offer a supplemental 
list of places popular with San 
Franciscans and visitors. Most 
of them are moderately priced. 


TARANTINO’S — Fisherman's Wharf, De- 
spite the name, it is owned by McAteer 
and Sweeney. Fine sea food, caught by the 
fleet that moors nearby. 


THE JADE PALACE—84? Grant Ave. 
Jade Butterfly Prawn, in a delectable sauce, 
patties of meat and rice flour. 


CATHAY HOUSE— 7/8 California St. 
Toasted-almond duck and almond chicken 
chow mein. Patrons may watch orders be- 
ing prepared through glass window facing 
the kitchen. 


FAR EAST CAFE—63/ Grant Ave. Gee 
Bao Gai (chicken wrapped and cooked in 
paper); Peking duck (order one day in 
advance) is ambrosial and serves three. Very 
popular with tourists, as is Old St. Mary’s 
Church, across the street. 


YAT GAN LOW-—650 Jackson St. 
Chinese-Americans go here for Chow Yuk, 
shrimp chow mein, noodles, seaweed soup 
Extra special: fried squab, Chinese ravioli 
and broiled pork. 


SAM'S GRILL— 374 Bush Sr. Rex Sole a 
la Sam; baked Clams Elizabeth; turtle 
soup. 


BALALAIKA —960 Bush St. Chicken a 
la Kiev; Beef a la Stroganoff; Lamb 
Shashlik, on a flaming sword. Waitresses 
and musicians in costume, the music soft. 


ALFRED'S— 886 Broadway. Glass-doored 
refrigerator reveals gigantic sides of corn- 
fed beef. In addition to steaks: hors 
d'oeuvres on huge platters, cracked crab, 
frogs’ legs Florentine. Italian. 


BLUE FOX CAFE—659 Verchanrt St. One 
of the best and least costly items on the 
menu: Sweetbreads Sauté Florentine 
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his trading post dealing in Polyne- 
sian curiosities, spices, sports clothes 
and other imports. The bar is a 
re-creation with the original furnish- 
ings of the captain’s cabin from the 
Cable Ship Restorer, a noted 19th- 
Century institution in Pacific wa- 
ters. The menu is more comprehen- 
sive than the Oakland bill of fare and 
includes a featured specialty called 
pake. This is a hot crab-meat ragout 
served in the original giant crab 
shell and enlivened with spice to ap- 
proximate something out of Pain’s 
Fireworks. Service is a la carte only. 

Were it not for the fact that San 
Francisco's official coat of arms 
already includes a phoenix rising 
from the ashes and that its unofficial 
but far more universally recognized 
hall mark is the cable car, the ori- 
flamme of the Bay City might well 
be devised around a breast of 


pheasant sous cloche Eugénie, or one 
of the famous banana fritters as 
Served at Skipper Kent's South Seas 
Room. 





(with lemon juice, butter and white wine). 
But the Tenderloin Brochette is difficult to 
pass up. (Prices on the high side.) 


TADICH GRILL—545 Clay Sr. American 
food, emphasis -on fish, crab and shrimp 
salad with Louis dressing. Founded 1849. 


THE MANGER—6// Washington St, 
Typical dinner: sumptuous hors d'oeuvres, 
clear vegetable soup; Filet of sole a la 
Manger, with Hollandaise sauce, sauterne 
and sherry; red, white and green fagliarini ; 
broiled steak or roast chicken with fried 
zucchini, French bread and green salad; 
banana fritters with whipped cream and 
nutmeg. 


THE LEOPARD CAFE—/40 Front St. 
Manteca-fed beefsteaks, Caesar and 
Roquefort salads, mixed at table; baked 
Potato Princesse, with melted Cheddar 
cheese. 


NEW JOE'S—54) Broadway. ‘Joe's 
Special’”’—Spinach, eggs, hamburger and 
onions, in a redolent and savory mixture. 
The copper coffee machine in the redwood- 
and-copper bar came from Italy. 


PARIS LOUVRE—80S Pacific Ave. Royal 
squab en Casserole; Sweetbreads a la 
Parisienne; frogs’ leg sauté, Provengal; 
charcoal-broiled tenderloin, Chateaubriand. 


RICKEY'S TOWN HOUSE—/80/ Van 
Ness Ave. All the best in smOrgasbord, 
plus Kansas City beef, and charcoal-broiled 
steaks as thick as your arm. 


GRISON'S STEAK & CHOP HOUSE— 
2100 Van Ness Ave. Here steaks—any way 
you want them—are superb. Runner-up 
is brook trout, flown in daily from Colo- 
rado, fried in butter and garnished with 
sliced almonds. 
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extra week. Whether or not you 
were planning to make the trip to 
the West Coast you “hit the old 
man for extra traveling time.”’ Said 
my sophomoric know-it-all, “How 
can he check whether or not you 
really go to California?’ Thus ad- 
vised, | hurried to the dean’s office 
and made my appeal. “I'll be glad 
to give you the extra week, young 
man,’ Dean Laycock agreed, almost 
too readily, it seemed to me. “And 
while you're in California be sure to 
say hello to Markey and 
Walter Wanger for me.” Guiltily I 
mumbled something that sounded 
vaguely like uh-huh. The Dean was 
studying my face with what you 
might call amused interest. “And 
why don’t you send me a card from 


Gene 


Los Angeles? Just to rub it in about 
how warm it is while we're freezing 
up here in Hanover.” 

| could hardly wait next morning 
to tell the Dean the truth 
staying 


I was 
Christmas and 
wouldn't need the traveling time 
after all 
and—I knowing smile. 
“Sorry you can’t get home. If you're 


East for 


Laycock gave me a kind 
thought 


up here any time during vacation 
and feeling lonely, drop in and talk 
with me.” 

But every Dartmouth man has his 
own favorite Laycock-discipline 
story. There’s the one about the 
student who came in to ask for extra 
cuts so he leave town to 
attend to an emergency. “And what 
is the nature of the emergency?” 


could 


asked Laycock. The young man an- 
swered, “A Yale man is trying to 
steal my girl behind my back and 
I've got to go down and straighten 
her out.” The Dean stared hard at 
him and suppressed a grin. “Young 
man, if you go down and win that 
girl, P'Il excuse the cuts. But if you 
lose her to a Yale man, I'm afraid 
you'll have to take the 
quences.” Then there’s the one about 
the local lady who phoned to protest 
that twenty-one Dartmouth men 
were swimming stark naked in the 
brook behind her house. “Are you 
asked 


conse- 


sure there are twenty-one?” 


Dean Laycock. “Absolutely, and | 
think it’s scandalous, and | want 
you to come right over and disci- 
pline them.” 

“My dear madam, before | do 
that, kindly tell me one thing. How 
did you find out that there are ex- 
actly twenty-one?” 

The good lady hung up. 

“When a boy comes in to tell me 
a story or give me some sort of ex- 
cuse, | always watch his eyes,” Lay- 
cock told me once. “Only one fellow 
ever fooled me, far as | know. He 
came in and said he needed extra 
cuts because his dog had fleas and 
there was only one man he trusted 
to cure his dog of fleas and that was 
the vet in his home town. ‘Young 
man,’ I told him, ‘you're the cham- 
pion liar of Dartmouth College. In 
recognition of your special ability 
I'm going to let you go home.’”’ Ac- 
cording to the dean he checked on 
this excuse and to his amazement, 
found it to be true. The dog had be- 
come infected from fleabites and the 
first thing the boy did when he got 
home was to take the pet in for 
treatment. When the dog’s owner 
returned, the dean called him in and 
apologized for calling him a liar— 
even a champion liar. 

Dean Laycock’s habit of stopping 
an undergraduate on the street and 
saying, “I don’t believe I've met you 
yet—I'd like to talk with you 
awhile,” did much to establish the 
atmosphere of unaffected cordiality 
one always feels in Hanover. 

On the top floor of Baker Library 
is a bronze bust of Laycock with a 
nose that grows a little shinier each 
year. That's because of a new but al- 
ready firmly established tradition of 
rubbing the nose for luck before 
exams. It may be a somewhat un- 
dignified way to handle the dean’s 
memorial but you feel the old boy 
wouldn't really mind. 


Philadelphia Invader 


Informality is the key to Baker 
Library. It may not be the greatest 
college library in the country—that 
honor would perhaps go to Prince- 
ton—but after hours of quiet pleas- 
ure browsing, studying and reading 
there, | am convinced it is the most 
comfortable library, with the most 
relaxed atmosphere, of any I have 
known. 

When you think of Dartmouth 
you invariably think of the library, 
for, architecturally as well as intel- 
lectually, it is the focal point of the 
campus. I’ve heard that Philadel- 
phians look at Baker and hurry 
home to see if their Independence 
Hall has moved northward. An ar- 
chitectural purist might wonder why 
a Georgian colonial building should 
be erected in 1928, but I’m glad it 
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was. When Eleazar came to Hanover 
he brought not only 500 gallons but 
500 books, which, in his own words, 
“were part of the stuff housed with 
the females in the hut.” But if he 
had had the million dollars George 
Fisher Baker was to bequeath in 
1926, he probably would have built 
just such a structure as now stands 
at the north end of the commons, its 
tower rising 200 feet above the Han- 
over Plain. Miles from Hanover in 
any direction, at any time of the day 
or night,- you can see the spire and 
hear the chimes. Dartmouth men 
will tell you how fitting it is that 
Baker should dominate the upper 
Connecticut valley as Dartmouth 
does the intellectual life of northern 
New England. 


Latin-American Challenge 


The walls of the basement room in 
Baker, where books are passed out 
for immediate assignments, present 
one of the most startling sights in 
North America, a mural by José 
Clemente Orozco depicting the es- 
tablishment of civilization in the 
new world, from the first migration 
of the Indians to the rape of the 
older civilization by the Spaniards 
and the ensuing vulgarization of a 
dehumanized money-lusting culture. 
The colors vivid, the conception 
daring, it is a strange, violent, chal- 
lenging experience to find a dynamic 
Latin-American work of art in this 
refined colonial atmosphere. 

As undergraduates, we used to 
watch Orozco quietly squatting on 
his scaffold, looking much more like 
a plasterer than the creator of what 
a number of critics have called “the 
most impressive mural in America,” 
and “perhaps the greatest work of 
art in this century.” A retiring little 
man with one hand and failing eye- 
sight and hearing, Orozco hardly 
looked like the instigator of the 
most explosive controversy Hanover 
had known since the Dartmouth 
College Case. A Dartmouth parallel 
to the celebrated Radio City-Rivera 
Fresco Case, Orozco’s was barely 
finished before President Hopkins 
was faced with an organized de- 
mand that the offending mural be 
removed. Hopkins, who had once 
shocked conservatives by declaring 
that he would not be averse to hav- 
ing Leon Trotsky speak at Dart- 
mouth, stood his ground. While ad- 
mitting the mural represented 
“the grit and grimness” of the world, 
he called on the student body to face 
up to its challenge and he wondered 
whether the Orozco was really as 
menacing to the college and the 
society it served as some of the 
more outraged seemed to think. 

Eventually the Orozco Case passed 
into history and today undergradu- 
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Step into the... 


OLD SOUTH 
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this Spring 
Spring is just around the corner in 
Mississippi, at which time this hospita 
ble state declares “open house.”” Score 
of lovely flower-sprinkled gardens and 
picturesque homes will be open amid 
flavored 


festive pageants and history 


plays. Consider these events when plan 


ning your vac ation 


Natchez Pilgrimage, March 1-30th 
Vicksburg Show Boat Time, March 1-3ist. 
Gay Nineties Week, Brookhaven 


March 26-30th 


Columbus Pilgrimage, March 28-30th 
Holly Springs Pilgrimage, April 20-27th 
pseees=MAIL COUPON TODAY. ««s<5 
§ Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Boord 
§ Stote Office Building, Jackson, Miss H 2-52 
: Send folder on following: Natchez Columbus 
‘ Holly Springs Brookhaven 
* Nome 
‘ 
6 Address. 
, 
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eae distinguished hotel 


f ‘world renown 


Open for the Winter season eng) 


December 15th to April 15th 


British, thoroughly 
in hotel of great distine- 
famous for the luxury of its 
appointments, the attentive service, 
and exquisite cuisine. A 


lraditionally 
delightful 


tion 


private 

beach and pool tennis courts 
palm-shaded walks throug 

the exotic gardens the gay air- 

conditioned Continental Room 

all invite 


you to relax and enjo 
Nearby are golf, 
riding, water sports and, of 
Nassau’s Bay Street with 
its fascinating shops and markets 


every moment! 


pole, 


course, 


Reginald G. Nefzger. General Manager 
Nassau. Bahamas 
For reservations, see your Travel Agent o 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
Roserr |’. Wanner, Ive 
588 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N, Y, 
JU dson 6-5500 
Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, Il. + * Boston, Ma 
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™ - $35.00 
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ENJOY BETTER FISHING 


The sweetest thing ina tackle box is 
a dependable reel. In it you have all 
your hopes for thrilling hours of fish- 
ing—all your chances for success and 
pleasure of any fishing trip. This sea- 
son, give yourself the happy realiza- 
tion of enjoying fishing at its best— 
with Pflueger Reels. Made by special- 
ists in fishing tackle, backed with 88 
years manufacturing experience 


PFLUEGER 
SKILKAST REEL 
You'll cast easier with 
@ Skilkast no-thumbing 
Reel. Mechanical 
thumber automatically 
thumbs the spool. Per 
mits long casts without 
over-run of backlash 


$10.50 





PFLUEGER > _' 
AKRON REEL —— “—— 
Has famous Pfiveger - ™ & = 
features including £ =a a 
extra-wide tine guide — 
“4 
oe & 


. 
with phosphor-bronze ‘ se 
we 


bearings. Level wind 
—y) 


and smooth-action anti 
becklash. 60 yd. $9.50 
80 yd. $10.00 


} 
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PFLUEGER 
ROCKET REEL 
For either salt or fresh 
water fishing. Ster 
wheel dreg with con 
venient throw-of lever 
Anti-backlosh ond 
level wind. Available 
with light or standard 

pool $12.15 





PFLUEGER 
MUSTANG 
Here's dynamite for bass. 
wal'eyes, muskellunge 
Flash, wiggle, wobble 
acts like struggling min 





ow. Cast it out and re , 
trieve slowly—yeou'll 
atch fish 


PFLUEGER 

CHUM SPOON 
Weedless — bright flash 
ing speen and tail 
feathers. Needle sharp 
hook rides upright— 
eatily penetrates hard 
bony mouths Gets boss 
pike, muskie, pickere! 
Excellent with Phlueger 
Tai!l-Hook Pork Rind 





The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio— 
88 years making fishing tackle 
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ates sit quietly reading, almost ob- 
livious of the flaming walls behind 
them. 

The ideal of Baker as a “living li- 
brary” rather than as a storage 
house for books is given substance 
in a number of ways. Baker attracts 
what Robert Frost first called “the 
Loose Enders,” teachers who are do- 
ers and who use the library as a 
laboratory in which to demonstrate 
their crafts. Frost, for many years 
Dartmouth’s poet-in-residence, cre- 
ated the phrase when he said to one 
of his seminars, “I think my course 
is a sort of admission that there is 
always something that is left over 
from the routine, that has to be ac- 
counted for—call it the loose 
ends. . . . In fact, that is what you 
might call all of us fellows who teach 
off the routine—the Loose Enders.” 

\ Loose Ender who does much to 
keep Baker alive is Ray Nash, who 
conducts a Graphic Arts Workshop 
where undergraduates can enter the 
fascinating world where books are 
set in type and made. Other Loose 
Enders are Virgil Poling, who runs 
a fine handicrafts workshop, and 
Ross McKinney, 


woodsman-at-large, who leads stu- 


Dartmouth’s 


dent groups to the far reaches of the 
White Mountains and teaches them 
the art of living out of doors, from 
how to keep warm without blankets 
in 20-below weather to ways of im- 
provising a pair of snowshoes. His 
wood-chopping act, with a running 
comment of French Canuck stories, 
is as much a part of Reunion picnics 
Dart- 
mouth also has an artist-in-resi- 


as hot dogs and mustard 


dence, Paul Sample, ‘21, who man- 
ages to turn out work impressive 
both as to quality and quantity 
while making himself available to 
any Dartmouth student who feels 
the urge to paint or draw or model 
in clay. Another “free-wheeling” 
contributor to Dartmouth culture 
Herbert Faulkner West, 
who. stalks 


is Prof 
original manuscripts 
with the devotion and skill of a 
Frank Buck tracking big game. It ts 
largely due to his perseverance that 
manuscripts of such figures as Mel- 
ville, Bierce, Conrad and Lawrence 
are represented in the library's grow- 


ing collection. 


Liberal Library 
Wandering through the halls of 
Baker you may be startled to find a 
Worker being 
prominently displayed. Before rush- 


copy of the Daily 


ing to the conclusion that the Revo- 
lution has come to Dartmouth, you 


should look further. For the pres- 
ence of the paper offers students a 
chance for comparison of how ts- 
sues of the day are treated by pa- 


pers of such violently opposed points 
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of view as the Worker and the Chi- 
cago Tribune, along with the more 
balanced New York Times and 
New York Herald-Tribune. This is 
part of Dartmouth’s latest educa- 
tional innovation, the Public Af- 
fairs Laboratory, which ts run in 
conjunction with the much pub- 
licized and debated Great Issues 
course. Smeared by McCormick's 
Tribune as “New Dealish” and 
“Utopian” and heckled by the left- 
winging Dartmouth daily for loading 
the ideological dice in favor of the 
existing order, Great Issues is the 
brain child and reflects the con- 
temporary outlook of Pres. John 
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® What is Argentina's 
great capital really like? 
Richard Llewellyn takes 
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HOLIDAY, and shows you 
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Sloan Dickey. Returning to Dart- 
mouth in 1945 as a young man of 
thirty-eight who had already proved 
himself in the private practice of law 
and in key posts for the State De- 
partment, Dickey was convinced 
that seniors should make an effort 
to relate their specific knowledge to 
the great issues that face our trou- 
bled world. 

The course is conducted chiefly 
through a series of weekly forums 
where recognized leaders of Amer- 
ican life and thought speak of] .he 
record on some aspect of a “great 
Acheson, James B. 
Conant, Reinhold Niebuhr, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Beardsley Ruml and 
Archibald MacLeish, as well as 


outstanding legislators and indus- 


issue.” Dean 


trialists, are the kind of men who 
have led the forums. Surely a student 
whose reading assignments include 
the Times and Tribune, Hersey’s 
Hiroshima, the Acheson-Lilienthal 
Report, the Communist Manifesto, 
the Charter of the United Nations, 
Mussolini's Credo and E. B. White's 
The Wild Flag, who 
Conant “On 


listens to 
Understanding Sci- 
ence,” to Robert Maclver on “The 
State and the Individual” or to Wing- 
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tsit Chan on “The Real Issues in 
China,” must become a little more 
aware and somewhat more thought- 
ful about what is called—thanks to 
Dartmouth’s past provincialism 
“the outside world.” 
The Cleansing Wind 

When the world of atom bombs 
and global anxieties becomes too in- 
tense, Dartmouth offers a time-tried 
safety valve—the great outdoors. 
Since the days of John Ledyard, 
who began his [8th Century ex- 
ploration of the world in a canoe 
trom the Hanover banks of the Con- 
necticut, Dartmouth has been a 
“fresh air” college. On the opposite 
end of the spectrum from the 
“grind” is a more familiar Dart- 
mouth type, the “chubber.” This is a 
Dartmouth Outing Club enthusiast 
who patiently waxes his skis through 
November while watching the sky 
for the first sign of snow. “The snow 
drifts deep along the road...” “The 
crunch of feet on snow . . .”"—every 
Dartmouth poet has sung the 
beauty and exhilaration of Hanover 
winters. Dartmouth catches winter 
fever the way most other places suc- 
cumb to spring. We always remem- 
ber the first fall of snow that changes 
the campus from a green garden of 
lawns and elms and pines to a soft 
white world of glistening enchant- 
ment. I never think of white without 
thinking automatically of the white 
brick of the classrooms of Dart- 
mouth Row blending with the snow- 
covered slopes falling dway to the 
road. Here is a clean, white, fresh, 
new world and even if you aren't a 
“chubber,” even if you are a now- 
and-then skier like myself, you find 
yourself wandering over to the 
D.O.C. to sign up for one of the 
cabins connected by Outing Club 
trails. Of course the most famous of 
Ravine 
Moosilauke, 


these is Lodge on Mt. 
westernmost of the 
White Mountains. This is Dart- 
mouth’s own mountain, its own 
“Sun Valley,” with a rustic but more 
than comfortable ski lodge, several 
magnificent ski trails, a ski tow and 
from the summit a_ breath-taking 
view of Canada, Maine, the ranges 
of the White Mountains, and, across 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
the Adirondacks in New York. 

For beginners and the less ven- 
turous, there’s the golf course, and 
Oak Hill, dotted with students, fac 
ulty members, women and children 
on a bright winter's afternoon. A ski 
craze grips the community. Children 
who only recently have learned to 
walk are brushing up their stem 
Christies and Geldndesprungs. So 
many football players broke their 
legs one winter that the coach had 
to issue an order forbidding them to 














risk their precious limbs. On a recent 
visit to Hanover I overheard one 
student telling another about a cer- 
tain professor, “He’s tops in the 
spring and fall, but in the winter all 
he has on his mind is skiing.” It’s 
no wonder that Dean Neidlinger’s 
daughter, who was just toddling 
around on her first pair of baby skis 
when I was in college, recently won a 
national ski title. Or that Olympic 
ski teams have featured Dartmouth 
skiers year after year—six of them 
represent the U. S. in the 1952 
Olympics this winter. The first in- 
tercollegiate ski meet ever held in 
the United States was staged at the 
1915 Dartmouth Carnival, and 
when Dartmouth loses a ski meet it 
causes the same surprise in winter- 
sports circles as when Notre Dame 
comes out on the short end of a 
football game. 

So it figures, as Broadway would 
put it, that Dartmouth’s outstanding 
social event is the Winter Carnival, 
a three-day combined winter-sports 
meet, house party, college prom 
where fair young ladies share the 
spotlight with skiers and skaters 
from all over America and often 
many parts of the world. There is 
something about the girls’ bright ski 
outfits and the way the zing in the 
and young 
and eager faces that makes Dart- 
mouth men sublimely confident that 
they have cornered the 900 or 1000 
best-looking dates on the Atlantic 


air animates freshens 


seaboard. Beside the ski meet and 
the skating races, there’s hockey, 
swimming, a play, a formal dance, a 
competition for the best fraternity 
and dormitory ice sculpture, and at 
least a dozen events I’m sure I’ve 
forgotten, all rising to a theatrical 
climax in the Outdoor Evening 
when the Carnival Queen is chosen 
against the spectacular background 
of an icebound music circus, with 
fireworks, fancy skating, trick skiing 
and brilliantly 
mimes. 


costumed panto- 


The Female of the Species 
Then the them 
working hard to show what good 
sports they can be after a frantic 
week end’s effort to keep up with 
this crowded sports and _ social 
schedule, pull off their snow-caked 
ski clothes, wriggle into their eve- 


girls, most of 


ning gowns and dance until the small 
hours. Dawn will find most of them 
curled up near the fraternity fire- 
place, half asleep in the arms of 
their escorts. Here and there a hardy 
couple who still can’t get enough 
fresh air are on their way back from 
a sleigh ride through the snow-blue 
morning. Sunday night the whole 
college tumbles into bed exhausted, 
for young, attractive females have a 


traditionally catalytic effect on un- 
dergraduates, who throw themselves 


into the Carnival with even more 
than the usual adolescent verve. 

In my day, back in the dark ages 
of the °30’s, periodical famine in the 
distaff department was one of the 
keys to Dartmouth’s social life. Be- 
yond the Carnival, and a spring and 
fall house party, the outlets for 
normal companionship were limited 
to hurried week-end forays to Smith, 
Wellesley or Bennington. Except for 
a lone discovery here and there, 
protected with all the vigilance de- 
manded for secret weapons, a young 
man in search of romance found 
himself some hundred miles from 
his goal. Spring came to Dartmouth 





Traveling enlarges our views, 
gives us a knowledge of men 
and manners, causes us to em- 
brace the human race as one 


great family. J. BARTLETT 





in a flurry of little notes on the dor- 
mitory bulletin boards (“Wanted 

1 Ride to Smith, Share gas, exp. etc.). 
In self-defense, Dartmouth men 
made a virtue of their isolation and 
enforced celibacy, and even today, 
when the atmosphere has changed 
considerably, they still like to think 
of themselves at football games and 
holidays as roaring down from the 
North like hairy-chested Vandals. 
They still delight in singing the lusty 
paraphrase of Dartmouth’s in Town 
Again, 


“Dartmouth’s in town again 
So run, girls, run!” 


An overzealous expression of this 
traditional virility might account 
for the occasional arrest of a hand- 
ful of Dartmouth revelers for brawl- 
ing at Harvard 
that flared on the campus shortly 
after World War Il, when returned 
veterans not yet adjusted to the 
Arcadian tenor of Dartmouth life, 
went in for the kind of hoodlumism 
that Dartmouth hadn’t known since 
its rough-and-ready days a century 
before. President Dickey probably 
had this in mind when he said to 
me recently, “When you stop to 
think of it—and not too many do 
there’s hardly a more dangerous 
‘critter’ than the young male be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-two. His 
physical energies and appetites are 
at flood tide and his experience with 
what can happen in life is about 
zero. That’s a combustible combina- 
tion any time, and in this free and 
fast-paced Twentieth Century it’s 
awfully hard on parents and college 


or for the violence 
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officers. A parent is thankful to get 
one small brood through it once in 
a lifetime. We go through it with 
thousands year, and until 
you've done it you'll never know 
how thankful—and amazed—we 
are that flare-ups are so few.” 
One reason for this may be that 
the female of the species is no longer 


ever) 


the stranger to Hanover she was ten 
years ago. A long-time resident ob- 
serves: “In steadily increasing num- 
bers, the girls are coming to Han- 
over. The College encouraged this 
by establishing Dartmouth House, 
where freshmen and nonfraternity 
men have facilities for dancing and 
entertaining their dates. Hanover 
now 
femininity that would have had the 
campus agog in the "30's." 

Fraternities have never monop- 
olized campus life to the extent one 
might expect in a student community 
that must draw on its own resources 
for the greater part of its recreation 
and relaxation. To minimize frater- 
nity segregation, members are not 
allowed to eat in their Houses, only 
a fraction of the membership can 
room there and a student is not 
even supposed to be rushed until his 
sophomore year. Freshmen enjoy a 
full year of democracy, sharing a 
common dining hall and social cen- 
ter, taking the same required courses 
and thus getting to know each other 
before being partitioned off into vari- 
ous organizations. It is due to this, 
and because Dartmouth is primarily 
a dormitory college, that so many of 
us are apt to know at least a thou- 
sand other men by sight or name— 
to the dismay of our wives. 


The Great Dissenter 


President Hopkins made no secret 
of his desire to weaken the fraternity 
structure even beyond the limita- 
tions already imposed, and the trend 
continues in that direction. Last 
year a campus poll on racial and 
religious discrimination within the 
fraternity showed an overwhelming 
majority in favor of democratizing 
the Dartmouth chapters. 

The Dartmouth, oldest of all col- 
lege newspapers, traditionally well 
to the left of both the Administra- 
tion and the student body, some- 
times stridently so, attacks the 
pussyfooting on the fraternity issue, 
as it attacks Great Issues, the chimes 
of Baker Library, prominent visit- 
ing speakers and everything else that 
comes into range of its snickersnee 
editorial policy. It is a credit to Dart- 
mouth that this journalistic thorn in 
the side of the undergraduate and 
alumni bodies is permitted to main- 
tain its outspoken independence. 
The dean may occasionally growl 
at the indiscretions and rash or 
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takes in stride an jnflux of 
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buttered corn, the blueberry 
pies better’n Grandma’s. You'll 
like the friendly people, the 
comfortable stopping - places. 
You'll do things, you and the 
whole family — things you can 
only do so well in Maine. Surf 
bathing, camping, canocing, 
deep sea fishing, sightseeing 
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just sit, it’s like a new life in 
Maine. 
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and address on the little coupon 
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Carefully prepared from 
an Old World formula, 
Nuyens Creme de Cacao 
is a truly unique liqueur 
in flavor and aroma. 
Makes delicious 
Alexanders too. Or try a 
Grasshopper Cocktail 
made with Nuyens 
White Creme de Cacaol 


NUYENS 
CORDIALS 


a choice selection of 25 fine cordials, 
liqueurs and flavored brandies. 


Made 1S.A.f yinal French formula 


r CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., New York, N.Y. 
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60 proof 
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60 proof 
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80 proof 
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Apricot Liqueur 
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brash assaults on institutions that 
might be considered sacred. But the 
prevailing faculty attitude seems to 
be, “Well, it certainly doesn’t repre- 
sent the general outlook of the stu- 
dent body and there are times when 
it makes The Nation sound like the 
Wall Street Journal, but we'll say 
one thing for it: at least The Dart- 
mouth is alive.” 

My arrival at Dartmouth last fall 
coincided with The Dartmouth’s 
review of my latest novel. It was, 
bar none, the harshest review I 
had ever read of any book of mine 
anywhere. When | came upon a 
comparison between my prose and 
that of a female writer of trashy 
novels, | turned to an English pro- 
fessor friend of mine and said, “This 
is going too far.” The professor 
grinned. “Serves you right. It’s your 
own fault. You started all this when 
you were editor fifteen years ago. 
Now take your own medicine.” | 
swallowed hard and decided to be 
thankful that The Dartmouth still 
played no favorites and pulled no 
punches, even when those punches 
landed on my own jaw. 


The New Challenge 


In my days of editorship, in the 
first flush of “social consciousness” 
that was beginning to capture the 
imagination of my generation, | 
wrote some editorials on the liberal- 
arts college that had a good many 
alumni and some undergraduates 
howling for my President 
Hopkins called me in one afternoon, 


scal p. 


pulled out a drawer of his desk that 
was bulging with mail and said, 
“Schulberg, every one of these let- 
ters is a demand that | separate you 
from the College. Now what would 
you do if you were in my place?” 

| puzzled that one for a few mo- 
ments. “Sir, I'm sure I'd feel just as 
unhappy about it as you do. But if 
this is really a liberal college, and 
I'm not doing anything worse than 
stating my own opinion, I just don't 
see how you can do anything else 
but 


own 


leave me alone—to make my 


mistakes, if that’s what you 
think they are.” 

The president nodded. “Yes,” he 
said slowly, “I’m afraid that’s the 
way I see it too. I'm just going to 
have to tell these fellows you're one 
of the luxuries a liberal-arts college 
afford.” He smiled. “Go 


ahead. | don’t agree with a word 


has to 


you've written, and fifteen years 
from now I'll bet you won't either.” 

That talk with President Hopkins 
taught me more about him, and 
Dartmouth, and its traditional at- 
mosphere of freedom than all the 
abstracts of all the speeches and 
statements of purposes I've studied 
through the years. Intellectual free- 
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dom—brutally strangled in the coun- 
tries to the East, and too often these 
days politely smothered on our own 
campuses—continues to and 
breathe in Hanover. 

That's why it wasn’t merely a 
sentimental sigh on my part when | 
heard that once more Dartmouth is 
fighting for its life. The present 
draft threatens to cut the student 
body by at least 10 per cent. This 
may mean a loss of several hundred 
thousand dollars in annual income. 
Since Dartmouth has no appreciable 
endowment cushion to fall back 
upon, the College may not be able 
to survive without some form of 
Federal aid. During the last war, 
when the number of regular under- 
graduates fell to 160, the smallest 
number in nearly a century, the 
vacuum was filled by the Navy V-12 
program, which sent 5000 youths 
to Dartmouth, the largest such unit 
of any college in America. 


live 


Still, as you sit on the porch of 
that gracious village landmark, the 
Hanover Inn, and look out across 
the Common, unchanged through 
several centuries of challenges that 
were faced and overcome, you find 
yourself thinking back to Dart- 
mouth’s first crisis, in 1775, when 
Eleazar threw in his lot with the 
cause of Independence at the cost 
of losing the British subsidy that 
was the sole means of support for 
Remember- 
ing that, and remembering all of 
the College’s subsequent dark and 
historic crises, 
that 
this new 


the struggling college 


somehow 
Dartmouth will 
that it remain 
friendly, open-minded 
place where you can emancipate 
yourself from ignorance while living 


you are 


sure survive 
one, will 


unique—a 


close to nature and a genuine New 

England villageatmosphere, aliberal- 

arts college in the North country. 
rHE END 
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@ If you'd like more birds in 
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you. Read “You, Too, Can 
Have a Garden of Song- 
birds” by HOLIDAY editor 
Carl L. Biemiller in your 
March issue. 
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MOBILE 


(Continued from Page 61) 


intrigues visitors. The British skir- 
mished around the forts at the 
mouth of the bay and ducked 
back to sanctuary in the Spanish 
waters of Jackson got 
tired of goings on and, 
without permission from anybody, 
went over to Pensacola and burned 
the place out. Then he hurried to 
New Orleans and beat the British, 
and Mobile was American at last. 

Steamboats began going up the 
rivers, and the back country poured 
its produce through Mobile, and the 
halcyon era was on. The rich got 
richer, the slaves had children and 
the poor whites were caught in the 
middle. 

Spring Hill College, a Jesuit insti- 
tution, was organized, although the 
French-Spanish Catholic influence 


Pensacola. 
such 


was diminishing in the migration of 


Protestant Anglo-Saxons from the 
seaboard and the hills. Fire swept 
the city twice and yellow fever al- 
most emptied it. As Mobile was re- 
built, and spread, she developed an 
architecture all her own: wrought- 
iron balconies of her Gallic days 
and wide porches in the Southern- 
plantation manner. Even the busi- 
ness houses had shelters extending 
over the sidewalks. The idea was 
shade from the hot sun and protec- 
tion from the heavy rains. 

Boeuf Gras, still held on New 
Year's Eve, was the big social event. 
In 1830 a huge papier-maché bull's 
head was brought from France and 
the mighty boeuf always headed the 
parade that preceded the ball. 

The Civil War might have started 
down here, specifically at Fort Pick- 
ens, just over in Florida. The Con- 
federacy had been organized up at 
Montgomery, but Fort Pickens re- 
mained in Union hands, as did Fort 


Sumter at Charleston, S. C. The 


South demanded the surrender of 


Pickens and was refused. 
However, instead of opening fire 
on the Stars and Stripes, the Con- 


federates announced: “Fort Pickens 


is not worth one drop of blood to 
us. Bloodshed may be fatal to our 
cause.” 

South Carolina was not so pru- 
dent, or timid, and Fort Sumter fell. 
The halcyon days were done. 

As a port, Mobile’s great value to 
the Confederacy was that blockade 
runners ducked in and out of here 
and evaded the Union fleets. 

The war was drawing to a close— 
it was the summer of 1864—when 
Farragut decided to storm Mobile 
Bay and wipe out this nest of block- 
ade runners. Two forts, Morgan and 
Gaines, guarded the entrance to the 
bay. The Confederates had a flotilla 
of four ships, including the ironclad 
Tennessee, and had mined the chan- 
nel to the bay with “torpedoes,” as 
they were called in those days. 

Farragut had four ironclads and 
fourteen wooden ships. He started 
in, his monitors leading and his 
ships lashed in pairs. He was in the 
rigging of his Hartford, not lashed 
to the mast as the legends say, when 
a torpedo sank the Tecumseh. He 
shouted: “Damn the torpedoes! 
Full speed ahead!” And his own 
ship took the lead. 

There are isolated sources which 
deny this drama, but most historians 
support it. So let’s let it be. It’s a 
glorious thing. And if Southern 
pride needs help, which | doubt, let 
us remember that Farragut himself 
was a Southerner, 

The Union defeated the Confeder- 
ate flotilla and Farragut captured 
the two forts. This was the real 
significance of the Battle of Mobile 
Bay, a fleet forcing the surrender of 
land forts. The city did not fall to 
Farragut. It continued in Confed- 
erate hands until April, 1865, when 
it surrendered after the Battle of 
Spanish Fort on the eastern shore of 
the bay. In this 
head was used as cannon wadding. 


The Path of Peace 


In the long, dark days of Recon- 
struction, Mobile fared better than 
most of her sisters because cotton 
moved down the rivers and through 
her port, and her forests furnished 
lumber. Then the virgin pine was 
gone and boll weevil was in the cot- 
ton, and the wharves of Mobile 
sloughed decay. The azaleas were 
blooming, however. 

She became known as a good 
town and not a good-time town. She 
had changed her Boeuf Gras to 
Mardi Gras and the big blow-out 
was on Shrove Tuesday, as in New 
Orleans. She still had enough Gallic 
flair to laugh and enough Protestant 
domination to be ashamed of her- 
self for some of her little sins. 

Birmingham was booming up in 
Alabama’s hills and iron and steel 
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battle the old boeuf 


began to clear through Mobile, down 
the rivers in barges. Naval stores be- 
came important, and hardwood. She 
began perking up. There was a 
flurry of shipbuilding in World War 
I and then Mobile took stock of 
herself. She was the sea outlet for a 
rich but undeveloped territory and 
transportation was her headache. 

First the Alabama State Docks 
were built and this was the birth of 
present-day Mobile. Pulp mills be- 
gan to come in, and good highways. 
Tourists dropped by and liked the 
town, the Bon Secour oysters from 
the bay, the Campeche red snappers 
from the Gulf. It was quieter than 
New Orleans, a distant cousin and 
yet different. 

Mobile was a Southern town and 
made the most of it. Yankees and 
their dollars went to New Orleans. 
Southerners and their dimes came 
here. They had the fishing to them- 
selves, the tarpon, the bass, the 
bream—all the fish of the Gulf and 
the bayous. They were great days; 
rambling hotels and corn whisky 
and songs on the bay, about the bay. 


The Azalea Trail 


The azaleas caused comment and 
the visitors admired them and went 
back home and bragged to their un- 
traveled neighbors about the flowers 
of Mobile. Some folks called azaleas 
“bush honeysuckles” and those ca- 
mellias, so exotic and so delicate, 
were called japonicas. 

Then it happened. The garden 
urge swept the South and the azalea 
and camellia became the aristocrats, 
and Mobile had ‘em. Nurseries 
sprang up and the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the young folks of 
the town, immediately saw the pos- 
sibilities and, in 1929, organized the 
famous Azalea Trail. This is a thirty- 
mile tour of the city while the 
azaleas are in bloom. 

The best way to make the tour is 
with a professional guide, usually a 
very pretty girl with an accent as 
lush as a camellia blossom. Some 
tourists think the price is steep. Any- 
way, the conversation is priceless. 
If you don’t want a guide, the tour 
is well marked. 

The slums are avoided. 

One hitch to the tour is weather. 
Mobile’s azaleas usually are at their 
best in early March. Nature, how- 
ever, isn’t interested in tourists and 
she may disappoint you. So the 
smart thing is to write The Azalea 
Trail, Inc., for information, 

The magnificent Bellingrath Gar- 
dens are not a part of the Azalea 
Trail. These gardens are at the home 
of Walter D. Bellingrath and are 
about twenty miles from Mobile on 
Isle-Aux-Oies River. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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NO EXTRA FARE ! 


tes things have kept many people from 
going to Europe: lack of time, lack of money. 


But the trayel picture has changed radically 
in the last few years. And the result is that 
today you probably can take that trip abroad 


dreamed about! 


out 

For one thing, it now pr ictical to see 
Europe on a two-week vacation. Giant Pan 
American Clippers can take you there over- 
/ t. And they can fly you from one European 
city to another in only a few hours. So, you can 
pend virtually | of your houday m Europe. 














Your castles in Spain won't just 

be dreams any more. The Spanish 

government has actually modernized 

some of them for tourists! You'll 

want to make several side trips 

—<“£_, from Barcelona. Dollars go far 
a in this colorful country. 


Friendly, historic Portugal offers all sorts of 
attractions. Spring comes early and the countryside 


is beautiful in February and March. Lisbon, where 


your Clipper stops, is a gay and picturesque city. 


As for the cost, you can save a whopping 25°: 
on your fare by going now in the “Thrift 
Season.’ These special savings are in effect for 
your return trip through June 30th—but you 


must leave before March 30th to save both ways! 


Remember, too—on the Clippers there are 


no tips to pay no deck chairs to rent... no 
“extras” of any kind. You don’t even pay for 


drinks or cigarettes! 


Get all the facts . . . maybe you can go this 
year! Just call your Travel Agent or your local 


Pan American office. 


Clipper Cruises save you money and trouble 


The thrifty, carefree way to travel abroad is to go 
on a Clipper Cruise. You will usually pay less than 
if you had planned the same trip on your own, 

All hotel and travel reservations are made for 
you in advance. You needn't worry about foreign 
languages or foreign money. You are escorted to 
the main points of interest by English-speaking 
guides. And you know in advance just what your 
holiday will cost you. 

There’s a big variety of Clipper Cruises from 
which to choose. You're sure to find one that’s 
just right for your time, tastes and budget. Ask 
your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


*Tr fark, R U.S. Pat. Off 
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Paris in the spring! Yes, you too will fall in 
love with her! You'll sip aperitifs at her sidewalk 
cafes, buy smart Paris fashions, savor real French 
cooking, dance at the famous night clubs. 
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The glory that was Rome stil! lingers in its mon- 
uments, which you will want to see. Above, the ancient 
Castel Sant’ Angelo near Vatican City. Modern Rome 
will fascinate you, too, with its art, music, food. 











This book tells what to see, 
wear, do. Get your copy of 
New Horizons, a 196-page 
book with hundreds of 
photographs and 13,501 facts 
about 900 places on 6 conti- 
nents. Over 60,000 copies sold! 
Send only one dollar to Pan 
American World Airways, 
Dept. HO, Box I111, 

New York 17, N. Y 


Qube Ontutua. fo oll: tT Ea 


@ Clipper service to 23 cities, from Oslo to Istanbul 
@ Giant double-decked “Strato” Clippers to 8 European countries 
@ Magnificent meals by the renowned Maxim's of Paris. 


@ Deluxe flights of The President (no extra fare) and The President 
Special, world’s most luxurious air service (small surcharge) 





| @ More experience, by far—Pan American has made over 37,500 
flights across the Atlantic! 
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THE Agdly OF THE PIKES PEAK 
REGION PLAYGROUND 


Manitou Springs, snuggled against the foot of 
Pikes Peok, offers y glorious fun. Play out 
$ Ts) mfort t, riding, hiking 
Ample accommodations. All routes to Pikes 
Peak and hundreds of other scenic marvels lie 
_ through Manitou’s winding 
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(Continued from Page 75) 

The sumptuous, 
breath-taking, but in many ways are 
not as interesting as Walter Bellin- 
grath, called “Mr. Bell,” and him- 
self a Mobile institution. 

For Mr. Bell, spry at eighty-two, 
is a living example of the passing 
Southerner of the Reconstruction 
Era who, by hard work and hard 
trading, pulled himself out of the 
slough that trapped so many; his 
body as tough as a rail fence, brain 
as sharp as a brier, and his political 
and economic philosophy summed 
in the axiom of his 


gardens are 


generation 
white man here, black man there 
now fish or cut bait. 

He got in the Coca-Cola bottling 
business in 1963 which, it came to 
pass, was somewhat like digging a 
shaft to a gold mine. The late Mrs 
Bell liked flowers, bric-a-brac and 
antique furniture. Mr. Bell’s hobby 
was work, but occasionally he en- 
joyed fishing and built himself a lit- 
tle camp on Isle-Aux-Oies River. 
Mrs. Bell remarked how pretty a 
few flowers would be at the camp. 

That was the beginning of Bell- 
ingrath Gardens. They built a home 
on the river, filled it with bric-a-brac 
from the world over and went to 
work on the gardens. Today there 
are 800 acres in the gardens and 
more than 250,000 azalea plants. 
number than 
2000 and some of them are a hun- 


The camellias more 
dred years old and twenty feet high. 

Mr. Bell is proud of the gardens 
that his wife’s dream, his money and 
professional landscapers brought into 
being, and yet he is ready at the bat 
of his bright, miss-nothing eyes to 
argue business, and politics as it 
None of the Old 
South /aissez-faire for him and none 
New 


trends. Economic individualism for- 


affects business. 


of the South’s social-welfare 
ever and white supremacy for longer 
than that. So fish or cut bait, while 
the band plays Dixie 


The Melting Pot 


He is the first man | ever met who 
called himself a “*Dixiecrat” instead 
of a member of the “States Rights 
Party.” He has transferred his gar- 
dens to an educational and religious 
trust for the benefit of two schools 
for whites and one for Negroes 

1 left Mr. Bell sipping Coca-Cola 
and met Johnnie Dickinson out 
among the flowers. He was rattling 
off their botanical names like a train 
caller chanting stations and explain- 
ing to tourists that Spanish moss 1s 
not a true moss at all or a parasite, 
but an air plant of the pineapple 
family 

Johnnie is an Alabama Cajan, 


never, oh! never, to be confused 


with the French Cajuns of Louisiana. 
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His origin is one of those racial mys- 
teries that the melting pot distilled 
in the long stewing of Mobile’s his- 
tory. Johnnie is brown, with a quick 
Gallic smile and bright Irish eyes. 

Mobile is a busy seaport, one of 
the nation’s largest, and a great 
shipbuilding center, again one of 
the nation’s largest. It also is a 
strong union city. These factors con- 
tribute to a spread of jobs and pros- 
perity, and the Negro shares in this, 
although by no means equal to the 
white man on the economic ladder. 

During World War II, race trou- 
ble smoldered here, flared once and 
then subsided. The outbreak, in true 
Southern tradition, was attributed 
to “outside agitators,’ meaning rad- 





LOUISIANA 


® You can’t say you know 
your country unless you 
understand this moon- 
dipped and myth-haunted 
part of it. HOLIDAY covers 
it for you in March, when 
James Street tells his racy 
story of Louisiana, the ro- 
mantic Dixie belle who has 
a good head for business 
and just naturally loves to 
cook. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 














icals and probably Yankee radicals. 
And in the South a radical can be 
any person who differs with the 
Status quo. 

Even with that in mind, however, 
the group I visited, from park loiter- 
ers to a private-club set, did not carp 
constantly on the Negro situation. 
Here again Mobile was different, for 
in many Southern communities the 
Negro has top priority of all prob- 
lems discussed with outsiders. 

I toured the Azalea Trail with two 
young businessmen, George Down- 
ing and Howard Barney, and when 
we had made the circuit they said, 
“Now, in all fairness, we must show 
you the other side.” 

We went to Davis Avenue, the 
Harlem of Mobile and named for 
Jefferson Davis. It was a city within 
a city: department stores, theaters, a 
social center, a library, an audito- 
rium for athletic events, and cafés. 
Just off Davis Avenue was the main 
district. There 
were some nice houses and there 


Negro residential 
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were slums, flimsier and, in a way, 
even drearier than their counter- 
parts in the North, but with more 
yard space and more sunshine. 

Mr. Downing eyed a shack. “We've 
got our work cut out for us.” 

Mr. Barney nodded. “We've got a 
long ways to go.”’ 


The Young Idea 


So we went to their private club 
and there I met other young busi- 
nessmen, most of them war veterans 
and filled with daring plans and 
bold hopes. They were not in the 
saddle, but they had a foot in the 
stirrup and a finger on the reins. 

Mobile is a citadel of conserva- 
tive industrial wealth, conservative 
politics and a conservative press, 
but she apparently no longer exports 
her youths to greener pastures. For 
fifty years the South has drained her 
young blood to the North and West, 
so here indeed is a Southern miracle, 
and if my observation is accurate, 
then the most important thing about 
Mobile is simple: her trained youths 
are coming back home to work or 
staying put because their city gives 
them an opportunity to advance and 
appreciates their efforts. 

Instead of inviting me to dinner 
at home, these young moderns had 
their wives join us at the club and 
we went out to dinner. (Smérgas- 
bord, speckled trout, green beans, 
candied yams, green salad, hot bis- 
cuits, coffee and pie—$2.75.) 

The talk began about azaleas. It 
usually does in Mobile. But we got 
quickly to sports and here was a new 
twist—the women enjoyed fishing as 
much as the men. Fishing is the most 
popular sport around here and for 
good reason. The fish are here. And, 
again unlike her Southern sisters, 
Mobile is not addicted to the foot- 
ball habit. 

Books and plays and travel got 
some attention and then the talk 
moved to the subject that is closest 
to Mobile's heart 

The “old home” plague is rampant 
in Natchez and Charleston, but a 
new-home epidemic is sweeping this 


new homes. 


city. Two features are greatly de- 
sired—old bricks and wrought iron. 
Every time an old building is de- 
molished, Mobilians scramble for 
the bricks and iron. The bricks must 
be weathered gray with age or black- 
ened by smoke or oil if they come 
from a torn-down industrial build- 
ing. Hence the new homes are 
unique. A black brick here, a gray 
one there and always grillwork. And, 
of course, azaleas. 

The city’s social life is found in 
home parties, usually small and in- 
formal. There are rather sharp dis- 
tinctions in the various sets. The 
very rich entertain lavishly and tra- 








vel widely. The social, economic and 
intellectual backbone of Mobile, 
however, is in the upper middle 
class. This class is divided into sets 
and each one entertains at home or 
at one of the nearby resorts. The 
parties are like most Southern par- 
ties: hot food, strong drink and 
controversial talk. 

The two big social seasons are 
Mardi Gras and the azalea festival. 
Both come near the end of winter. 
The Mardi Gras is a local to-do and 
not as commercialized as the New 
Orleans Mardi Gras. The azalea 
festival is more for outsiders and in- 
cludes flower shows, fashion shows, 
sports events, art exhibits, and tours 
and more tours. 

Between World War | and World 
War II, Mobile rattled around in 
something of a cultural vacuum. Ap- 
petites for the theater, good music 
and exhibits were appeased but 
never satisfied by periodic visits to 
New Orleans and—among the more 
affluent—by regular excursions to 
the East, as New York and environs 
are called. 

But the vacuum has been dis- 
turbed, and now Mobile imports 
culture in large doses. These include 
road shows, from Mister Roberts up 
or down, the American Theater of 
Ballet, assorted symphony orchestras 
and lectures. Among the recent lec- 
turers was Senator Tobey, which 
proves something: A New England 
Yankee Republican lecturing Ala- 
bama Rebels. 

The city also is stretching her own 
cultural bootstraps and finding it 
fun. She supports a vociferous little- 
theater group known as the Joe Jef- 
ferson Players (he once lived here), 
as well as the Mobile Chamber Or- 
chestra society, the community cho- 


rus, the Mobile Opera Guild, the 
Mobile Art Association and other 
art-exhibiting groups. 

Then for nearly a thousand Mo- 
bilians, there’s the Country Club at 
nearby residential Spring Hill. This 
is not a country-club town, in the 
sense of Atlanta. The folks prefer 
fishing to golf. Besides the country 
club, there is a semipublic golf 
course on the campus of Spring Hill 
College. There used to be a munici- 
pal course of sorts, but now a 
$4,000,000 hospital is rising on the 
fairways and Mobile is quite proud 
of that fact. 

Instead of country-club parties, 
the city flexes her muscles at the 
nearby beaches. Natives begin swim- 
ming in late April and keep it up 
until October. It’s a water town, and 
her social life revolves around her 
beaches and her dining rooms. 

The South never has been a book 
oasis, but Mobile, like some of her 
Southern sisters, is working hard to 
make her people read. The public 
library still is something of a poor 
relation as far as city hall and tax 
grants are concerned, yet it is doing 
much with what it has. It is one of 
the most popular spots in the city. 

This library is for whites only. 
The Negro branch is a small replica 
and operates on Davis Avenue. 

Until the 1920°s, Mobile was a 
slow Southern city with more his- 
tory than hopes. Then a bridge was 
built across the upper end of Mobile 
Bay, connecting the city to the rich 
agricultural region to the east and 
opening a fast route to Florida. 

However, the city grew slowly un- 
ul there came the Bankhead Tunnel 
under the Mobile River, shortening 
the route east by seven miles. This 
tunnel and World War II changed 
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Mobile from a good little city into a 
good big city. 

The Bankhead Tunnel was all that 
Mobile needed really to bloom. She 
already had the port and inland wa- 
terways. Her rail facilities improved 
rapidly and she was in pretty good 
shape for the industrial surge that 
came with World War II. 

Ships? She turned them out fast 
in yards that stretched from her own 
back door over to Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi. Timber? Plenty of it for her 
own nine paper mills and enough to 
export. Oil? It poured in from the 
Mississippi fields. Mobile had every- 
thing and cashed in. 

Her population soared from 114,- 
000 in the metropolitan area to 
190,000, while Mobile County 
jumped from 141,000 to 228,000. 
There was a letdown after the war 
until she caught her breath, and 
then she started climbing again. 


The Measure of a City 


And today, as far as | am con- 
cerned, there is no spot any more 
pleasant than Bienville Square in the 
heart of Bienville’s first city. It was 
March and gusty and warm, and | 
was sitting there on an old wrought- 
iron bench, watching the fountain 
and the squirrels. There was the 
bandstand where concerts are held, 
and the azaleas pink and white and 
plentiful. 

The old man had a sailor's gait, 
and a gold band was on his cap. He 
was wearing a button on his lapel 
which instructed: “Vote for Willkie.” 
He sat down and sighed and took an 
old newspaper from his pocket and 
began reading a love-story serial. 

“Uh-huh. I live here.” He put his 
paper aside. “Why? Well, I'll tell 
you. Been everwhere. But I can sit 
here in this park and make like I'm 
in South America or Cuba. Then | 
can walk across the street and get 
me a hot dog, like in New York. Or 
a bowl of soup, like in Baltimore. 
Don't burn much coal at home 
neither. Live with my married daugh- 
ter. She’s going to put in gas pretty 
soon. Prefer coal, myself. But it’s 
her house. 

“Uh-huh. It’s a good town.” He 
glanced at me and then stared at a 
group of girls crossing the square. 
“Tell you something about Mobile 
that most folks don’t know. Now I 
been everwhere, but there’re more 
pretty girls here than any place | 
ever seen. Pretty nearly.” He pro- 
nounced it “puddin’ nelly.” 

The girls came up the walk and he 
tipped his cap and they smiled, and 
turned against the wind and laughed. 

He was right. It was March in 


Mobile—gusty and lusty. Who cares 
about azaleas, anyhow? 
Jubilee! THE END 
FEBRUARY 





| When you yearn 
| for good Sauterne 





Turn to Taylor’s—fresh and 
| fragrant as New York State vine- 
| yards where its delicacy and 

golden lightness begin. A nota- 

ble wine—-a varietal wine —a 
dry table wine that adds accent, 
| 
flavor and festivity served with 
| chicken, turkey, fish, eggs—any 
light main course dish. Say Tay- 
lor’s Sauterne (or Rhine Wine 

-wherever fine wines are served 
or sold. The Taylor Wine Co., 


Vinevardists and Producers. 


TAYLOR'S 


NEW YORK STATE 





“Garden of the Vines” 


in New York State 








From the famous cellars at Hammondsport, New York 
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THE MAN NOBODY SLOWS 


Versatile Robert Vontgomery 
has earned distinction in many 
professions —and not by 
standing still. Here’s how he 


keeps up the killing pace 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


, the television actor and 


producer, is One of the busiest individuals in show 

business, he ts also, incongruously enough, one 

the most relaxed. He himself attributes this to 

ictors, the most important of which is 

i mastery of the cat nap. “If | have 

nutes free, | can sleep for fifteen of 

tt e remarked a few weeks ago. “Then I'm 

od tor another six or seven hours of hard work 

That way | can keep up what seems like endless 
”, , 

No one who has watched him on his Mon- 

lay | t television appearances would be likely 

pute the efficacy of the cat nap 


\t forty-eight, Montgomery is 


not conspicu 





\ i casual, or boyish-faced than he 
| t t igo, when he established 

self as bl vie personality by his 
portr 1 ol ur graduate in a picture 
1 So This Is ¢ About him, as he sub- 
I ercl scrutiny of the television 
nere is no hint Of weariness or strain, 

tion that he is a man of vast and, on 
markably effecti indignation, no 





AT FORTY-EIGHT, Bob is not conspicuously 


sh-t 


ced than he was when he 


! Norma Shearer made P ite Lives in 1931 


BOB MONTGOMERY flies a lot, sleeps 


betrayal of the none-too-well-known fact that, 
iddition to performing arduous professional 
chores, he ts also dedicated to an unremitting war 
mevil 
Over the years, indeed, Montgomery has ac- 


complished such redoubtable feats as gaining 


recognition for the Screen Actors Guild; gather- 
ing the evidence that sent Willie Bioff, the racket- 
eer, to a Federal penitentiary (thereby enabling 


Westbrook Pegler to win a Pulitzer Prize): rid- 
ding Woonsocket, Rhode Island, of organized 
gambling 


chusetts to defeat a measure that would have 


and persuading the voters of Massa- 


legalized lotteries in their state. That he has 





aloft and arrives at his destination revitalized. 


achieved all this without evidencing the slightest 
trace of nervousness or fatigue may well be be- 
cause, unlike most scourges of malevolence, he 
has mastered the art of relaxing 

Montgomery, who bears no rese nblance what- 
soever to what a crusader is supposed to look like, 
is a figure of such grace and elegance that there 
are those who find it difficult to take him alto- 
gether seriously. He is tall, slender, erect, and so 
impeccably turned out that the late Frank Curran 
of Brooks Brothers, whose clientele included such 
fashion plates as the Duke of Windsor, considered 
him the best-dressed man he had seen. Mont- 


gomery 1s not (Continued on Page 82) 

















If you have a box, folding, or reflex camera, you use 


Kodacolor Film for full-color snapshots—-enlargements, too. 
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If you have a miniature camera, you use 
Kodachrome Film and get beautiful color 
slides for home projection—for color 


prints and enlargements. 
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sou camera you can git IC sn. color 





They're gorgeous color pictures, and you can share 
your enjoyment of them with family and friends— 
on your home screen, or with extra full-color prints. 
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If you have a movie camera, you use 
Kodachrome Film for movies in gorgeous color 


It’s so simple! The color is in the film; 
you just follow the directions packed with every roll. 
And when your pictures come back 


wonderful! 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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HARVEY’S 
BRISTOL CREAM 


A full pale oloroso — the 
world's greatest luxury 
sherry. Because of the 
rareness of the sherries 
of which it is composed, 
it is available only in 


limited quantities. 


HARVEY’S 
BRISTOL MILK 


Similar in style to Bristol 


Cream, a rich tasting 
Wine great in its own 
right .and the only 


alternative luxury Sherry. 


HARVEY’S 
BRISTOL DRY 


A superlative /ino—the 
finest tasting dry sherry 
in the world. Premium in 
quality, it has just the 
right dryness and a 


delightful after-taste 
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PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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AS A NAVAL OFFICER Montgomery’s service included action in the 


South Pacific and Normandy invasion. He was retired as a commander 


(Continued from Page 80) 


conspicuous, however, and _ his 
clothes come from such dignified 


and McDonald, 
Heath's, his shoes from Maxwell's 


houses as Brooks’, 
in London. He is so correct, indeed, 
that although he is an incessant 
smoker, he refuses to carry cigarettes 
in his pocket. Thus, in order to avoid 
destroying the drape of his jacket, 
around with a 


he goes package 


clutched in his hand. To all appear- 
ances, he is a man without a care in 
the world—except perhaps the drape 
of his coat. The paradox he thereby 
poses makes him singularly reward- 
ing to examine in terms of relaxa- 
tion. Certainly no one in the enter- 
tainment world knows more about 
it than he. The cat nap, however, 1s 
far from the complete story 

Not long ago, Montgomery sat in 
his office in the RCA Building and 
discussed his talent for remaining 
composed and fresh under even the 
most exasperating circumstances 
“Sleep,” he said, “is the big thing, 
of course. I'd have folded up long 
ago if it hadn’t been for the cat naps 
But I’ve depended upon other things 
too. Reading, for example. If I can 
pick up a book and read, the whole 
world can blow up around me and 
I won't be aware of it. For me, read- 
ing is utter relaxation, the way sleep 
is. One of the reasons I like flying so 
much, incidentally, is because I find 
it easy to sleep on a plane. As a re- 
sult, | arrive at my destination com- 
pletely revitalized. But there’s an- 
other thing that enables me to relax, 
and that’s having a wide variety of 
interests.” 

Montgomery is nothing if not 


eclectic. He is shrewd, expressive, 
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well-informed and, although he 
would undoubtedly demur, rather 
more opinionated than he would 
have had people believe when, upon 
being signed as a radio commentator 
a couple of years ago, he announced, 
“| don’t think possession of a sixty- 
dollar typewriter qualifies me as an 
expert on anything.” This, of course, 
was far too modest a disclaimer, for, 
as it happens, he is an expert on 
many, many things, including springer 
spaniels, which he is often called 
upon to judge in field trials; wing 
shooting, at which he is skilled; the 
life and literature of Scott Fitzger- 
ald, with whom he was on close 
footing; legalized gambling, to which 
he is unalterably opposed; com- 
munism and organized crime, which 
seem to him the only two forces 
that can destroy the United States; 
British racing cars, which he used 
to drive in competition; trade 
unionism, for which he battled at 
the risk not only of his career but 
of his life as well; guns, of which 
he has a superb collection; and 
the U.S. Navy, the story of which 
he will narrate on a television series 
and of now be 


Assistant Secretary if Dewey had 


which he would 
been elected President in 1948 
Obviously, not all of these addic- 
tions provide relaxation in the strict 
sense of the word. As dispassionately 
is he might investigate legalized 
gambling, for example, Montgomery 
cannot do so with the blithe spirit 
he displayed one afternoon a few 
months ago at Farmington, Connect- 
icut, where he had gone to judge 
springer spaniels. And although, at 
another period, he was completely 


engrossed in his fight to gain recog- 























~~ let Rose. 
do the squeezing ! 


@ Do your squeezing the convenient 


way. Just open a bottle of tangy 
Rose’s Lime Juice and pour away. 
It's the natural whole juice of West 
Indies limes, tree-ripened for superb 
drink-mixing. No cutting, no waste, 
no time lost Modestly 
priced at your quality food 
shop. Used in better bars. 
+ ++ 8©@ morning-after 
head-locks! Keep your 
“A.M.’s” light and clear 
with Rose's Lime Juice 
It's wonderful for averting 
morning-after nip-ups and 
pangs. Send for our pam- 
phiet “The Pathology of 
the Hangover.” Explains 
all—and it’s free! 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
Agents: *McLeer & McLeer, Inc. Dept. H-2 
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nition for the Screen Actors Guild, 
he nevertheless found it exhausting. 
It was then that his ability to relax 
proved his salvation. Settling down 
in the library of his home in Beverly 
Hills, California, he would pick up a 
book. Almost immediately the cares 
that had plagued him during the 
day—the threats from racketeers, 
the intimidating attitude of the movie 
industry—would be forgotten and 
from then until bedtime he would 
be, not in a community torn by 
strife, but in a world enchanted 
by the presence of the lovely girl 
known as Zuleika Dobson 
a lot to Max Beerbohm,” he once 
remarked. “I'd dip into Max, be- 
come oblivious to the troubles of 


“Il owe 


the day, and by next morning I'd 
be raring to get at Bioff again.” 
But if Montgomery’s varied in- 
terests frequently enable him to es- 
cape from worries, they also prevent 
his ever becoming bored. Indeed, a 
good deal of his considerable charm 
as a conversationalist (as well as a 
good deal of his ability to feel at ease 
among strangers) lies in his enor- 
mous store of fascinating and recon- 
dite facts. Whether he is discussing 
the Robert Vogeler case, the short, 
unhappy life of Jean Harlow, a 
Lagonda car, or the gambling situa- 
tion in Nevada, he almost invariably 
manages to produce at least one 
startling item not generally known 
In view of all this, it is hardly sur- 
prising that he is regarded with a 
measure of around NBC, 
where he occupies a tastefully ap- 


envy 


pointed sixth-floor office which has 
an uncluttered desk, comfortable 
club chairs, and, on the walls, six 
water colors of shooting scenes, 
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which he commissioned  Lasell 
Ripley to paint around Towners, the 
upstate New York community where 
Montgomery used to spend many 
happy hours tn a house whichis now 
occupied by his former wife. He was 
born not far from there and his af- 
fection for the countryside is deep 

The place of his birth, however, 
was not, strictly speaking, what is 
listed in Who's Who in 
That, together with one other piece 
Who's 


quires some slight annotation 


{merica,. 


Who, re- 
His 
name was not always Robert, nor 


of information in 


was his birthplace Beacon, New 
York. The elder of the two sons of 
Henry and Mary Weed Mont- 


gomery, he was born in the Hudson 
River town of Fishkill Landing and 
named Henry, Jr. That was on May 
21, 1904, or nine years before Fishkill 
Landing was to unite with adjacent 
Matteawan and become Beacon, 
and some twenty years before he was 
to abandon Henry, Jr. as being less 
favorable to an acting career than 
Robert, which he 
bothered to have legalized, although 


his son is known as Robert, Jr 


was has never 


It was not until he was sixteen 
years old and a student at Pawling 
School that Henry realized that he 
was not a son of wealth. That year, 
his father, an industrialist who had 
few 
him to 
Europe, died suddenly, leaving his 


been affluent enough only a 


months before to send 
destitute. 
Henry found himself abruptly de- 


wife and sons almost 
prived of the countryside, a fact 
which helps to explain his present 
almost passionate rush every other 
week end to Milford, Connecticut, 


where he recently built a small house 
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AS A DIRECTOR, Bob made several successful films 





Here he directs 


Come Be My Love, a picture in which he also played the leading role 
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AS TV PRODUCER of Your Lucky Strike Theater (NBC), Montgomery 
has endeavored to elevate the standards of drama for the new medium 


Henry responded to the emergency 
posed by his father’s death by be- 
coming 
the New 


a mechanic’s helper with 
York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. Four months 
later, he took a job as a deck 
hand aboard a Standard Oil tanker 


that was bound for the West 
Coast. When the ship returned to 
New York, Henry decided to 


remain there and try his hand at 
writing 

4 few months later, the young 
man with whom he shared a Green- 
wich Village flat got him a walk- 
on part in a play called The Mask 
the The star of the 
production, however, was an im- 


and Face 
perious man named William Faver- 
sham, who did not believe in sparing 
When Mont- 
gomery arrived at the theater for the 
night's 


anyone’s feelings 


second performance, he 
found a note from Faversham. “The 
marts of trade,” it read, “are yearn- 
ing for young men like you and my 
advice is to get out and stay out of the 
theater.”” Even as long ago as that, 
though, Montgomery was elated at 
a challenge. Although he was out of 
The Mask and the Face by the end 
of the week, he was not out of the 
theater 

For the next few years he applied 
himself to learning his trade by ap- 
pearing in stock, mostly with a 
Rochester, New York, company 
that was directed by George Cukor, 
who was later to establish himself as 
one of Hollywood's ablest crafts- 
men. Eventually, he worked his 
way back to Broadway. One of the 
first plays in which he appeared 


upon his return was The High 


FEBRUARY 


Hatters, which expired after only 
two weeks 

Montgomery discour- 
aged, with the result that soon after- 
ward he was cast for a play by 
Edgar Selwyn called Possession. He 
handled himself so impressively that 
Samuel Goldwyn signed him for a 
Vilma Banky picture then on loca- 
tion in New York. After two days, 
he was fired by the director. Unde- 
terred by awareness of this, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer immedi- 
ately put him under contract 

It was soon obvious that MGM 
had acted wisely. The advent of the 


was not 


its 


“talkies” having suddenly made one 
of its most popular stars, William 
Haines, a questionable asset, Metro 
saw in Montgomery a young actor 
endowed not only with good looks 
and flippant charm but also with 
stage training, who might be a logi- 
cal heir to the kind of roles with 
which Haines had become associ- 
ated. Montgomery’s deft perform- 
ance in a callow effort called So This 
Is College strengthened that impres- 
sion. Unfortunately, however, it 
also served to get him “typed.” 
From then until 1937, when the 
studio yielded to his pleas and per- 
mitted him to accept the formidable 
challenge posed by the part of the 
psychotic killer in Night Must Fall, 
he appeared, with a few such notable 
exceptions as The Big House, in one 
bit of froth after another. 
Montgomery suspects that he was 
allowed to make Night Must Fall 
only because the studio hoped that 
his failure, of which it was confident, 
would teach him a measure of hu- 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
mility. If this was so, it was singu- 
larly myopic, for, only a few months 
before, he had made it apparent that 
he believed implicitly in the dignity 
of his profession. No movie star in 
history, indeed, has ever done more 
to make the industry conscious of its 
obligations to its employees. His bat- 
tle to win recognition for picture peo- 
ple was masterful, fearless, and—in 
keeping with the motto of the Screen 
Actors Guild, “He best serves him- 
self who serves others’’—entirely un- 
selfish. 

This long, uphill fight lasted from 
1933 to 1939 and involved, in addi- 
tion to Willie Bioff and his hench- 
man, George Browne, the interests 
of the Capone mob. Montgomery 
and other members of the Screen 
Actors Ghild (by this time Mont- 
gomery was its president) were 
threatened in typical gangland fash- 
ion. Once, after Montgomery re- 


his tires slashed; two days later, the 
upholstery. Soon after this, a bomb 
was planted in a Guild car. 

People who were close to him 
during this period recall that they 
had never seen him so relaxed. In- 
stead of submitting to Bioff, as more 
powerful men had done, he went to 
the board of directors of the Guild 
and asked that he be given $5000 
to spend on an undisclosed project. 
This, together with $7000 of his 
own, was used, as he later explained, 
to pay two former FBI men to make 
a thorough investigation of Bioff’s 
activities. 

If Montgomery was delighted 
with the dossier that was eventually 
presented by his investigators, he 
was also somewhat bewildered. 
“Having collected all this evidence,” 
he said, “I didn’t know what to do 
with it. But fools rush in, so I put in 
a call to Henry Morgenthau.” The 
next morning, Laurence Beilenson, 








fused to appease Bioff, he found 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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NEW MEXICO WORDS 


New Mexico, famed for kachinas, sunsets and the original A-bomb of Ala- 

magordo, has been making its own special contributions to the American ‘ 
language from long before its admittance to the Union in 1912. A Dictionary of 

imericanisms, compiled by Dr. Mitford M. Mathews and published by the 

University of Chicago Press, lists the following words, among others, as typical 

New Mexico contributions to our speech and written word. 
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AGUARDIENTE applics to any one of various distilled alcoholic drinks, es- 
pecially to a concoction notable for fiery strength. Literally it means burning 
water and was applied to inferior Spanish or Portuguese brandy. 


MESCAL is another festive contribution, meaning a colorless and potent liquor 
made from the juice of the local cactus. The drinking of mescal has led to jags so 
memorable and potent that it has a name of its own: mescalism. 


PULQUE is another name for the same insidious cactus brew as mescal, one 
difference being that mescal is generally distilled and pulque is simply a fer- 
mented beverage. The joint where pulque is sold is, of course, a pulqueria. 


APACHES, first mentioned by that name in 1598, were Indians of the region. 
The word probably came from dpachu, the Zuni Indian word for enemy which 
they applied commonly to the Navajos of New Mexico. 


GRINGO, as almost everybody knows by now, is a corruption of the first 
words of the old song: “Green grow the lilacs, O.” It was applied with un- 
varying contempt to Americans, English, Dutch and any other north- 
landers, by the Spanish-Americans of the Mexican border. It has gone on 
to glory as a horse-opera staple. 


JACAL stands for a Mexican or Indian hut and comes from American Spanish 
or from earlier Aztec. The word is notable as the probable base of our own 
present term, shack, for a humble dwelling of any kind. 





PENITENTES are members of a religious order of flagellants commonly found 
among Spanish-American natives of New Mexico and Southern Colorado. 
They practice flogging and other self-chastisement during Holy Week. 


PEON has come across the Mexican border, an etymological wetback, to stand 
for common laborer; also a person held in serfdom by a landlord or creditor. 


PESO is another import. Originally applied to 
Mexican coinage, it has come to mean an American 
dollar as well and is used interchangeably in the 
border region, 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

the Guild’s counsel, flew to Wash- 
ington and laid the dossier on Bioff 
before the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In all the turmoil that began with 
the formation of the Guild and 
ended with the apprehension of 
Bioff, Montgomery had 
not forgotten how to relax. If any- 
thing, he had come to master the 
talent completely. On evenings when 
things were quiet, he sat in his li- 
brary poring over first editions. On 
days when he was not making a pic- 
ture, he played tennis or tried his 
And at least for a 
while during those placid evenings 


however, 


hand at polo 


and sunny days his mind was un- 
troubled. Once, to a 


classic among Hollywood legends, 


according 


he even got a little drunk and wound 
up a riotous night spent in the com- 
pany of Franchot Tone by driving 
his car up onto the lawn of Mrs. 
Tone’s home. 
When Miss Crawford recalls the inci- 
dent, she is likely to imply that it 
was Montgomery who got her then- 
husband intoxicated. Montgomery's 
reaction to this is a broad smile, a 
shrug, and the “Pm 
but Franchot !" Al- 
though Montgomery drinks scarcely 
at all, a fact to which he attributes 
his trim figure, there is reason to sus- 


(Joan Crawford's) 


observation, 
no saint, 


pect that he feels there are occasions 
when a drink or two helps permit 
to relax from the cares of a 
troubled world. At any rate, it is 
reported that he adopted this view 
as he listened to the election returns 
on the night in 1948 when Truman 
began to race ahead of Dewey. 


one 


Ordinarily, however, Montgomery 
does not hide from disaster. With 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War, he responded to the challenge 
by serving with the American Field 
Service Ambulance Unit attached to 
the French Armies during the col- 
lapse of France. He thereby became 
one of the first ranking American 
performers to participate in the war 

Shortly after his return this 
country, Montgomery appeared at 
the New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
and spoke on “The Responsibility 
of the Motion Picture Industry.” 


to 


Never one to curb his impulses, 


he made a speech that could 
scarcely have endeared him to 
Hollywood and ended it: “I am 


not an industrialist. However, in 
an attempt to solve some portion 
of the problems of the industry of 
which I have been a part, I have 
studied various industrial organiza- 
have 


tions and always found the 


spirit of these organizations is only 


as good or as bad as the spirit of 


their leaders. | am convinced that 


that condition exists in the motion- 
today, and I am 


picture industry 


convinced the weakness of leader- 
ship under which, to my knowledge, 
this industry has been struggling is 
directly responsible for the poor 
quality of its average product in the 
past, and will make it impossible for 
the industry to perform its function 
in national defense . . . with any ap- 
preciable degree of success.”” 
Montgomery’s studio could hardly 
be blamed if it failed to receive him 
with affectionate arms when he went 
back to 


later. 


weeks 
In order to put teeth in its 
displeasure, however, it loaned him 
out to Columbia, which wanted him 
for the lead in a fantasy that it was 
anxious to produce. 


Hollywood a few 


Fantasies are 
usually box-office failures and Metro 
had no reason to suspect that the 
one in which Montgomery was cast 
would be an exception. He realized 
this, too, and approached the assign- 
ment with the eagerness which he 
reserves for the 


seemingly impos- 
sible. The result, Here Comes Mr 
Jordan, was not only a picture of 


superior wit and charm but a huge 
financial success as well. By the time 
Mont- 
gomery had been commissioned 


it was released, however, 
lieutenant in the Naval Reserve and 
assistant naval at- 
On December 7, 


he was ordered to Washington 


was serving as 
tachée in London 
1941, 
to install and preside over an opera- 


tions room in the White House, a job 


that gave him an opportunity to 
work in fairly close contact with 
President Roosevelt, whom he ad- 
mired enormously. It offered too 
much security for his picaresqu 
taste, however, so he asked for sea 
duty. The following March he was 


sent to Panama with a Motor Tor- 
pedo Boat Squadron. 


Good-by to Hollywood 


That October, he was sent to the 
South Pacific, where he saw action 
at Nouméa, Espiritu Santo, Guadal- 
canal and New Georgia. He was 
then returned to the United States to 
recover from tropical fever. In De- 
cember, he went to England with 
Destroyer Squadron 60. From June 
6 to June 23 he participated in the 
action at Omaha and Utah beaches 
In 


1944, he was retired with 


and in the attack on Cherbourg 
November, 
the rank of commander, 

Back in Hollywood, Montgomery 
found that he was restless. When the 
American Broadcasting Company 
approached him in September, 1949, 
with an offer to do a weekly com- 
mentary, he responded eagerly. A 
few months later, an offer from NBC 
to serve as a television producer 
made him decide to sell his Holly- 
wood house and take up residence 
in New York. Although he retuses 
to make any prediction, it appears 














unlikely that he will ever return to 
the movies, except for an occasional 
picture which excites him. 
Montgomery’s pleasure in his 
manifest in the 
chipper bearing he presents when 
he arrives at his office around 9:30 
in the morning. From then until late 
in the afternoon, when he stops in at 
the posh Racquet & Tennis Club (of 
which he, along with the late John 
Drew, Fred Astaire, Arthur Little, Jr., 
Richard and Elliott 
Nugent, is one of the only six mem- 


present work is 


Barthelmess, 


bers ever accepted from the acting 
profession) for a steam bath or a few 
games of backgammon, he rarely rests 
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in the conventional sense 
out the working day, 
almost 


Through- 
however, he 
always manages to steal a 
Not 
parties, 


few minutes’ sleep one for 


night clubs or he spends 
his evenings with his second wife, 
the former Mrs. William Hale 
Harkness, in their house in the 
Every other week end 
, when there is no Lucky Strike 
show) he usually drives to Milford, 


Connecticut, where he enjoys shoot- 


East Sixties 
(1.e 


ing or other relaxation. Here he sees 
his children, Elizabeth, an extremely 


pretty and popular honey blonde 
who is a freshman at Sarah Law- 
rence College, and Robert, Jr., a 


fourth-form student at proper and 
highly-regarded St. Mark’s in South- 
Mass. Both children live with 
his former wife, 


boro, 
from whom he was 
in 1950 after twenty-two 
years of marriage. Skip, as Robert, 
Jr., is known, baffles his father, who 
“He plays pretty 
good polo, but, damn it, it'd be nice 
if he could spell too.” 

Along with 


divorced 


sometimes says, 


that 
changing one’s job is part of relax- 
ing, this defeat 
submissively is an important factor 


his conviction 


refusal to accept 





in his determination to enter politics 
in the foreseeable future. No other 
field of endeavor, he thinks, offers 
a greater challenge. Being canny, 
however, he realizes that it would be 
a mistake for him to run for office 
without first having gained experi- 
ence and stature in an appointive 
position. Oddly enough, few actors 
or, for that matter, entertainers, ap- 
pear interested in public service. 

If Montgomery should run for 
office, he will do so as a Republican. 
Although ardent New 
Dealer, he left the Democratic Party 
in 1940 to work for Wendell Willkie. 
He campaigned for Dewey in 1944 
and 1948 and if the Republicans 
had won the last election, would 
have been appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, a position for 
which even his detractors admit he 
is singularly well-equipped. At the 
moment, he is hopeful that a Re- 
publican victory in 1952 will bring 
him an appointive job in Washing- 
ton. Then—as Robert Montgomery, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
or whatever he may be, rather than 
as Robert Montgomery, the movie 
actor—he will be able to present 
himself to the electorate as a man 
of dignity and substance. 

At least once a month, Mont- 
gomery makes it a point to address 
some gathering or other. Thus far, 
his audiences have been as delighted 


once an 


as he. “I enjoy talking to these 
people,” he says. “*! believe in them. 
1 don’t kid myself for a moment 


that they don’t come to hear me out 
of curiosity. | know that my enter- 
tainment background is what gets 
them to come. Bit the point is that 
they do come.” They came in droves, 
as a matter of fact, on the day last 
March when, as a guest at the 
Philadelphia Bulletin Forum, he 
acted as moderator in a panel dis- 
cussion among a college student, a 
Marine, and a veteran of World 
War II on the subject of ““What Are 
We Fighting For in Korea?”’ Noone 
who was present is likely to forget 
Montgomery's concluding line. “We 
have in Washington,” he said, “‘a sad 
monument to the Unknown Soldier. 
The only sadder monument we 
could have in this country would be 
one to the Unknowing Soldier.” As 
he uttered this line, his audience was 
deeply touched, not only by his un- 
mistakable sincerity but by his calm 
and freshness. To all appearances, 
he was a tireless and indestructible 
man. Boarding the train in New 
York only a few hours before, how- 
ever, he looked weary and indiffer- 
ent. But between there and Phila- 
delphia he had, in a 
speaking, recharged his battery by 
napping for three quarters of an 


hour. THE END 
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CARNIVAL BEAUTY poses as Roman priestess 





TRINIDAD DANCER on Manzanilla beach. 


BANDANNAED BELLE by sea at Maracas Bay. 


, . 
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TRINIDAD’S bright tropical color and’rousing calypso rhythms 
are alive all the year round, but they come into their uninhibited 
glory at Carnival time, the island’s two-day equivalent of Mardi 


cheer and listen to the brassy competition of calypso singers and 
steel bands blaring the last revelry before the muted days of Lent 
Trinidad’s Carnival has the same Christian religious base as 


Gras. Trinidad’s annual celebration, known always simply as Mardi Gras celebrations all over the world, but on this base the 


Carnival, takes place on the Monday and Tuesday preceding Ash 


island has erected a celebrative structure peculiarly its own. Trin- 
Wednesday. It is an island-wide invitation to don the most 


idad is an amalgam of races and to be exotic in Trinidad would 


splendid of costumes—scarlet and gold and spangles and tiaras seem almost impossible. The island is British in administration, 


running riot—to dance and sing and feast and make merry, to but its people are a bright blend of (Continued on Page 93) 








VISITING BEAUTY from nearby Tobago. BRITISH GIRL dresses as Greek soldier. INDIAN GIRL wears her native Orhna. 











MARKET DAY at Scarborough on neighboring Tobago is a socia PORT-OF-SPAIN harbor is a haven for schooners from all over 


ercial event, with bargaining a fine-art fo Caribbean. Trinidad is wealthiest of British West Indian colonies 
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WATER BUFFALO has been the work animal of sugar planta CHARLOTTE STREET and Marine Square mark the old section 
for generat This estate is in northwest section of ind of Port-of-Spain, dating back to days of unbridled Caribbean piracy 
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MANZANILLA BEACH stretches for beautiful, unbroken miles along the east coast of 


Trinidad. At low tide cars may drive on the solid sand where dancers (above) practice 


(Continued from Page 91) Hindu and Moslem descendants 
of the Indian settlers of a hundred years ago, of Negroes, Chi- 
nese and Venezuelans, of fragments of all the native popu- 
lations of the West Indies and Central and South America 

Though often afflicted by poverty, the average Trinidadian 
still finds it a wonder and a delight to be alive and is con- 
stantly showing his appreciation by improvising a dance as he 
goes about his work, by spinning a song about the trivial or 
important events of his day or the world—King Edward’s 
abdication inspired one of the most famous of calypso songs, 
but a dog chasing a cat down the street is an equally valid 


Starting point (Continued on Page 95) 


COCOA BEANS can make a dance floor too. These farm 
workers tread a measure to make their labor lighter 








DANCING has always been part of the Trinidad tradition. Geoffrey 


Holder, with one of his troupe, dances to native drum rhythms 








CARNIVAL BANDS blend Broadway hep, medieval and Superman. This one marches down Frederick Street. Port-of Spa 


FROM DEVIL MEN to helicopters to reproductions of Gainsborough’s Blu Boy, Carnival imaginations run wild. Some costumes are 





KING GEORGE'S replica comes to the Carnival in duplicate. From either front 


back, the monarch looks the same even down to the baby dolls he supports 
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(Continued from Page 93) On Carnival Eve the eminence of elegance. Aged cronies sport all the 
traditional celebration gets under way. For this colors of the rainbow, and children just able to 
night participants are supposed to appear in their toddle totter under resplendent headdresses and 
last year’s Carnival finery or what is left of it, Carnival clothes heavy with gilt and braid. 
in order to show by contrast how much grander Rainbow-uniformed dandies parade and com- 
the current year’s costume will be pete in making music on tuned steel drums from 

The guiding spirit of the Carnival is competi- oilcans. Even the normal staidness of British re- 
tion, usually good-humored, but sharp and serious serve breaks down a trifle and the resident Eng- 
nonetheless. Neither age nor sex are any bar- lish throw their own costume parties in a re- 


rier to joining in the Carnival struggle for pre- Strainedly competitive spirit. rHe END 





CASANOVA Steel Band forces music out 


of gasoline drums tuned to varied timbres. 
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CARNIVAL QUEEN Christine Gordon 


reigns as queen of beauty over the festivities 








URNITURE MUSEUM tor tries a modern rocker. Her comment: Kind of shocking to look at but it rocks just fine 


" Company's best TABLES, some 200,000 of them every year, are 
ind shops all over the United States proud product of the Imperial Furniture Company 








ost Maligned ‘lown 


in the 


Abused in cliché as a capital of junky furniture, Grand 


Rapids, Michigan, is actually the Paris of home furnish- 


ing and a monument to the thrifty Dutch who built it 


by JOHN TEBBEL 


THE New York-to-Chicago train pauses only 
briefly at Jackson, Michigan, to shuck off a few 
cars before it roars on Chicagoward, its Diesel 
whistle beeping hoarsely. Left behind, the sleek 
Pullmans of the through train are attached to a 
few day coaches, and a steam engine hauls the 
whole procession away in a cloud of gray smoke. 
Stopping at way stations en route, this mixed cor- 
tege finally gets to the end of the branch line 
and to the state’s second largest metropolis—the 
tight little island of Grand Rapids. Long be- 
fore a stranger puts his bags down in the 
Michigan Central railroad station, he gets the 
odd feeling that he is visiting an island, a spot 
sequestered from the rest of the busy world. 

If this stranger is like most visitors, he has only 
one synonym for Grand Rapids—furniture. And 
the furniture he thinks of is a jumble of mission 
tables, overstuffed parlor suites and that variety 
of ornate home furnishing known in the trade as 
“borax.”’ Often also, this picture of furniture is 
associated in his mind with a vision of Grand 
Rapids as a steaming industrial city, churning out 
its sofas and ornamental end tables from a gigan- 
tic assembly line, from plants belching smoke and 
steam along with Biedermeier and ormolu. 

Our visitor is wrong on both counts and is in 
for a pleasant disillusionment. As a city, Grand 
Rapids hasn't the slightest resemblance to the 


smoky, bustling cities of Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana, that live to turn out automobiles, steel 
and gadgets. Grand Rapids looks more like an 
outsize country village. Tucked away serenely in 
its southwestern corner of the commonwealth, 
off the main flow of both east-west and north- 
south travel, it appears to be a town that has 
wandered away from its big brothers and sisters 
and got itself happily lost. 

Geographically, the city—population 175,000; 
metropolitan area 280,000—sprawls on both sides 
of the Grand River, where the stream makes a 
great north bend before it slides rapidly to Lake 
Michigan, thirty miles away. The business sec- 
tion is on the flatter portion, beside the river; the 
homes cluster on hills that roll gently up from the 
banks. Most of Grand Rapids is made up of 
houses, row upon row of them, nearly every one 
with a lawn at front and back, spaced along the 
tree-lined streets at decent intervals. The old 
houses at the heart of the city gradually shade 
away to mansions and new housing projects on 
the outskirts. A few Victorian castles have been 
turned into apartments and rooming houses, but 
otherwise there is virtually no apartment develop- 
ment. Grand Rapids lives at home and 61 per 
cent of its people own their own, ranking the 
city high among large cities in such ownership. 

The eighty furniture factories account for 
only 17 per cent of Grand Rapids’ industrial em- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Arthur Shay 


ployment. Nash-Kelvinator, General Motors 
(with three plants), Lear, Inc., makers of elec- 
tronic equipment, and half a dozen other large 
manufacturing concerns take care of the major 
portion of the city’s payroll. Yet furniture is im- 
portant to Grand Rapids and our visitor's identi- 
fication is an error only in kind. 

Grand Rapids is not 
to the contrary 


all jokes and catchwords 
the home of borax. For a brief 
and disastrous period in the ’20’s, the town suc- 
cumbed to the mass-production craze and applied 
it to the furniture business. But this was an effort 
both against the grain of Grand Rapids tradition 
and against sound business practice. The furni- 
ture industry went quickly back to the quality 
production which had made it famous and there 
it remains today. Contemporary Grand Rapids 
furniture is the offspring of the finest designers in 
the furniture business in America. Designers like 
T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, Paul Frankl, Stanley 
Green, Herbert Ten Have and Renzo R. Rutili 
set the basic trends from Grand Rapids and many 
other furniture manufacturers watch with some- 
what the same piratical respect that outland cow- 
turiers pay to Paris. 

In actual fact the best Grand Rapids furniture 
is sometimes difficult to sell in its own home 
town. A _ prospective bride and groom were 
shopping in a Grand Rapids store not long ago 
and the imminent husband inquired, ‘Where's 
your Grand Rapids stuff? All these pieces come 
from Chicago.” (Continued on Page 104) 
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PICTURESQUE harbor at Cannes is the 
setting for this black-and-white outfit of 


sailcloth by White Stag. Shoes: Capezio 


RIVIERA SHOWCASE 


fhe Dasisaoe Feioa 


Over the years the Riviera has built itself a glittering and deserved 
reputation as the international pleasure coast, the casual and ele- 
gant resort of the haute monde of the world. Only a hop, skip and 
jump by air (all the transatlantic lines have connecting flights to 
Nice and Pan Am has a direct flight from New York), the Riviera 
shines not only because of the notable personalities who flock 
there, but because its habitués often set fashion trends for the rest 
of the globe. HOLIDAY has taken its own trek to the Céte d’Azur 
and used its bistros, beaches and fabulous landmarks as a backdrop 
for American resort wear, for clothes that set the pace for your 


winter vacation wardrobe, for casual summer week ends to come. 


TOM! ROBIN 
HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 


AT BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, a cliffside colony with a small harbor, guests in- 


dulge in the international pastime of lounging around a swimming pool. Girl 


standing wears a Rose Marie Reid suit; the girl in the foreground is garbed in a 


one-piece powernet suit by Annis; seated girl in a Jantzen with shiny kid finish 
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PROMENADE at Menton. Foreground, 
Koret of California jersey outfit; back- 


ground, Davidow skirt; Premier sweater 































PHOTOGRAPHS BY Ewing Krainin 





AT VILLEFRANCHE, by a pool 250 feet 
above the ocean, Oriental note is sounded 
by Mr. John’s hat topping Robby Len 
three-piece linen play suit 





Capezio shoes 








AT CHATEAU de La Napoule, forma! 
gardens lend their elegance to display a 
Robby Len Irish linen play suit with em 
broidered blouse, brief little-boy shorts 


THE QUAY at Villefranche attracts tourists 
who dine, drink and watch the fishing. boats 
Girl in foreground wears Toni Owen Bermuda- 
length shorts with high waistband; other virl 
wears Toni Owen little-boy shorts with cuffed 
legs. Both shirts man-tailored. Vogue belt, 
Coro jewelry, Symphony scarf, Capezio shoes 
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nena 
EZE, once a Phoenician village, perches far above Cap Ferrat 





IN VILLAGE SQUARE of ancient town of Vence, 
ears a Herbert Labandter two-piece ensemble It's a Tina Leser dress, night-dress style with tiny puffed sleeves, 
( ewe nd Wear-Right gloves blue trim, cinched in with a blue corselet tightly hooked in front 





BAR OF HOTEL LA RESERVE at Beaulieu-sur-Mer at busy 
aperitif hour is focal point of small but chic hostelry. The 
sophisticated white sheath dress by Philip Hulitar is made of so- 
called snake skin, 40 per cent rayon, 60 per cent silk. There are 
slightly jutting pockets and the yellow chiffon tie is looped 
through a slit at the deep v neckline, Ledo jewelry, Evins shoes 


BEFORE WALLS of Chateau de La Napoule a pure 
silk sleeveless dress with scoop neckline; unpressed 
fullness in skirt by Lords Sportswear. Evins shoes 
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SIGHT-SEEING in Cannes. Girl on left wears a Mary Kay Dodson 
black-and-white calico design; girl on right a black cotton failletex 


with full skirt and halter effect by Del Mar. John Frederics hats 
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INNER COURT of Honor of the Prince 


of Monaco’s storybook Palace is the frame for 


s silk pongee strapless dress by Robby Len 


mmerbund ¢ 


nez overlooks Cannes harbor. Dress at left, 
At right white silk 


y Victor and John Frederics, Capezio shoes 


{ 
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with white ric-rac trim 


oubles as stole. Capezio shoes 






BISTRO in Nice plays host to cats, dogs, 
itinerant musicians and celebrities. Both 
girls wear suits by Monte-Sano and Pru 
zan. Left is of spun silk and alpaca, right 
of imported linen. Mr. John hats, Evins 


shoes, Ciner jewelry.Wear-Right Gloves 


a 


CASINO de Monte Carlo, vast, mirrored and marbled, with crystal chandeliers, invites romance 


Ben Gam short lace evening dress 


Mademoiselle shoes, Ritter Brothers furs, Ledo jewelry 
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MOST MALIGNED TOWN 
IN THE U.S. 


(Continued from Page 97) 


“Frankly, my customers can’t af- 
ford the local products,” the sales- 
man told him. “We have to stock the 
cheaper stuff from outside.” 

These then are the contradictions 
of Grand Rapids to the unknowing 
visitor; the city itself and its life, and 
the industry which hangs on it like 
an identification tag. They can be dis- 
cussed and dissected and reported, 
but the major clue to Grand Rapids, 
the factor that 
proudest of being importantly 


makes the town 
average, a God-fearing, home-loving 
community where people like to live 
and bring up their children is some- 
thing else again 

The Dutch 

In those two words is the key to 
the city’s personality. Originally The 
Dutch made Grand Rapids a solid, 
ultraconservative city laid out on the 
strictest moral lines, an island of Old 
World 


change. Today, though their way of 


culture and resistance to 
life is changing, slowly, stubbornly 
yielding to a world they never made, 
their influence is still felt 


Holland Hegira 


To understand The Dutch, to un- 
derstand Grand Rapids, to under- 
stand the conflict between old and 
new and the changing scene which is 
the city today, you have to know 
Willem 


venience and typicality. The last 


Willem is a name of con- 


name may be Vanderpoel or Hoe- 
kema, or any other good Dutch 
cognomen, but as plain Willem he 
stands here for the Average Dutch 
Man in the Street 

Willem’s family has been in Amer- 
ica for a century, but time has done 
little to change his physical type. He 
is inclined to have a broad face, a 
square, sturdy build and light hair 
His wife is likely to be short and 
plump. Together they have helped 
populate Grand Rapids with some 
of the best-looking blondes to be 
found in the United States. In the 
last two or three decades, marriage 
has diffused this type, as sons and 
daughters have gone outside the 
once closely-knit Dutch hegemony 
But the Dutch 


and their descendants still make up 


to establish homes 


roughly a quarter of Grand Rapids’ 
population, far outnumbering the 
Germans, Lithuanians, Poles and 
Irish who comprise most of the re- 
mainder, and wielding a social and 
civic influence well above their 
numerical strength. 

Willem’s people are clean, hard- 
working and clannish. As merchants, 
they are utterly honest, and utterly 


devoted to the dollar and its uses. As 


HOLIDAY 





REED’S LAKE is a recreational haven for the citizens of Grand Rapids 
It offers bathing spots along its shores and Ramona Amusement Park 


citizens, they believe that the man- 
ners and customs their forebears 
brought to America will never be 
improved on by man, leasf of all by 
non-Hollander man. 

In these respects, Willem does not 
differ from his great-grandfather, an 
Amsterdam cabinetmaker who 
brought his craft and his family to 
America in the early 19th century 
This Willem brought with him an 
art that was developed in the Middle 
Ages and attained near perfection in 
the 17th century—the art of fashion- 
ing wood 

He came to Michigan on the last 
stage of the same migration that 200 
years earlier had populated the lush, 
green length of the Hudson River 
Valley. Willem’s was one of seven- 
teen families who came direct from 
Holland to Detroit by boat, as ad- 
vance guard for a larger migration. 
Two years later, five hundred friends 
and neighbors had settled in Mich- 
igan. Some took root near Grand 
Rapids and re-created little Dutch 
communities named Holland and 
Zeeland, in homesick remembrance 
of the beloved country. 

Men like old Willem came to 
Grand Rapids because the abur- 
dant, fine hardwoods in the Grand 
River Valley had created a small- 
scale cabinetmaking industry there. 


He turned his own skill, and that of 


FEBRUARY 


his son Willem and his grandson 
Willem, to the making of furniture 

the best in 
best in the world. 


America, and soon the 


But it was not the Dutch who 
owned the factories. Shrewd Yankee 
entrepreneurs, in the van of the New 
England migration, started the mills 
and welded them into an industry. 
In the big, many-windowed brick 
factories, of a kind familiar in every 
New England mill town, succeeding 
generations of Willems labored side 
by side with wood carvers from Glas- 
gow, who had learned their trade in 
the Clyde shipyards by carving 
figureheads and cabin decorations. 

Thus the Grand Rapids way of 
life was established, a way trans- 
planted bodily from the Old World 
to the New. Willem today lives much 
like his grandfather. He gets up 
early in the morning, breakfasts in 
the spotless kitchen of the house he 
has owned for thirty or forty years, 
and drives off to work in his car. 
So many people in Grand Rapids 
own cars that today there are noisy 
traffic jams, completely out of char- 
acter with the town, and the bus 
company faces a serious lack of cus- 
tomers. 

Work in the furniture factory, 
where Willem has been an employee 
most of his adult life, is pleasant. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Bree and Peeey Walden discover britain... 


OO 


Connecticut couple tell how 


they spent fourteen elorious 


davs for only $209 each!* 


budget! Spending glorious days and nights 
in England, Wales, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland at a price you'd most likely pay for 


ea SEEING all of Britain on such a 


two weeks at your nearest seaside or mountain 
resort. Impossible? No, most probable — if you 
follow the Waldens! 

‘The most exciting weeks of our lives,”’ says 
Peggy We went everywhere aw every 
thing and lived like kings in the bargain!” 

**Right!”’ says husband Bree Good accom 
modations, fine food-—and we even rented a car 
to take us around. You see, back in the State 
our travel agent had helped us to budget the 
entire trip 

Was it worth it? Here’s your answer in Peggy 
Walden’s words 

‘*For the most unforgettable, romantic vaca 
tion you've ever had— go to Britain! 

For further information and free literature, 
write Box 85, British Travel Centre, 336 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


s-Atlantic trans; 


“We met the 
What sea 
Carrickler 
“IT guess I was most impressed | ging o new which turn. Buckinghan ice! owe “And then Wales 


lecho with the sound of bu 


bieveled thr ‘ nd explored the won 
i ntrvside The st houses arul bagpipes an 
Peggy Britain lies wit! 
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From the cool 
Limestone caves of historic 


Cresta Blanca Winery... 


CRESTA BLANCA 
Wine oY (Show Delight 


RUBY PORT 


ver ” fine port, you owe your- 
the delight of discovering Cresta 
ind f bodied, this handsome 


ts me w smoothness from un- 


th cask and bottle 


Blanca Ruby Port with dessert 


You'll 


vhen entertaining 


sheer delight 


Consisteal Winner VA Maj Hine Placards ace 1589 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 
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4 COLORADO 


I a th gZ preview of vacatior 
pleasures that await you ol, color 
ful ¢ ad Th beaut 54-page 
book ¢ ou a glimpse of sk‘ high 
lakes and tumbling trout streams 
picturesque mining towns and soaring 
ow-capped peaks in natural colors 
Included are different scenic 
highwa trips hroughout the state, 


each with a map and a complete de 
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+ ; < PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Jn. 
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Colorado CLIMATE— The Magi Ingredient 





lables, FOU 


scription of historic points and attrac 
tions plus interesting information 
about Colorado's national parks, monu 
ments, forests, mountain passes—and a 
complete calendar of events to make 
your Colorado vacation the most enjoy- 
able you ever had. 

Mail the coupon now for your free 
copy of this entertaining, beautifully 
illustrated Colorado Guide Book. 


! 

810 STATE CAPITOL—DENVER, COLORADO i 
i FREE 4-color 54-page Colorado Guide Book ; 

F lor rado State Highway Map : 
H resort, motel, dude ranch information 2 
1 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
Machinery and laborsaving devices 
have altered its craft character to 
some extent, but in general it is a 
relatively leisurely business of cut- 
ting, assembling and finishing chairs, 
tables, beds and occasional pieces. 
The clean smell of wood permeates 
the factory, mingled with the more 
pungent odors of varnish and glue. 

Willem works with his friends; 


the labor turnover in the furniture 





| CALVIN COLLEGE began as theological school, now includes liberal arts. 
Bill Stob studies for ministry, Dolores DeWitt teaches in a church school 


factories is relatively slight. And he 
is an individualist, a craftsman re- 
spected for his skill, instead of an 
insignificant cog in a giant industrial 
mechanism. 

\ furniture factory is a com- 
munity of specialists, each striving 
with an artist’s pride toward per- 
fection. Willem’s friend Pieter, for 
example, takes a pattern and cuts 
from it the gracefully curved sections 


of a Sheraton chair. It is careful 





SENIOR CITIZENS. These three Dutch elders can count 200 descendants 


among them 


FEBRUARY 


At Holland Home the city’s aged receive care and lodging 











work, fashioning wood to accurate 
measurements yet giving it the 
beauty of line a vase possesses. To- 
day, chairs; tomorrow, tables; next 
day, beds—Pieter is adept at all. 

Pieter’s friend, Hans, takes the 
Sheraton sections and joins them, 
a highly technical business. Hans’ 
friend Meindert is an artist at up- 
holstering, and his friend Dirk is 
an expert at applying the stains and 
varnishes that finish the job 

The furniture Willem produces is 
put on display twice a year in the 
industry's acres of showrooms. Each 
January and June more than three 
thousand retailers convene to in- 
spect the new offerings. They buy 
Grand Rapids furniture to get the 


quality trade 


All of this has not affected Wil- 
lem’s daily routine. To him it is no 
cliché that a man’s home ts his 
castle. He has the uropean’s love 
of the fireside. His house is usually 
large and old-fashioned, its walls 
hung with family pictures—Grand- 
mamma Wilhelmina as a bride, and 
Grandfather Willem looking stern 
and uncomfortable in a faded, oval 
portrait set off by a wide gilt frame 
The dining room and the kitchen 
are the most lived-in rooms in 
Willem’s house. At night the family 
sits talking around the table until it 
is time to do the dishes. Bedtime 
comes early after Papa has yawned 
his way through the paper. Aside 
from the news, most of the reading 


in the house ts religious 


ART GALLERY in city owns several Van Goghs; El Greco in background 


is borrowed. High-school student Pat Middleton sketches one of statues 


Willem’s church forbids him to 
join a union. This fact pleased the 
bankers who controlled the fac- 
tories and aided them in their effort 
to keep Grand Rapids a tight, one- 
industry town. As a result, the de- 
pression struck it a crippling blow, 
and the more astute community 
leaders immediately undertook to 
diversify the town’s industry. It ts 
this effort which has led to furniture 
falling to third-ranking industry and 
io the influx of manufacturing 
plants controlled by outside corpo- 
rations. Metalworking is now the 
Number One occupation in Grand 
Rapids, and there is diversification 


through a hundred other fields. 


Like the proverbial busman, Wil- 
lem spends some of his spare time 
making furniture. He may specialize 
in the factory, but at home he prac- 
tices all the cabinetmaker’s arts and 
his house ts filled with pieces of a 
quality he probably could not afford 
to buy. But he likes to work with 
flowers, too, and he and his wife 
have asmall garden in the back yard. 
They are expert at raising not only 
the traditional tulips but any kind 
of flowering plant. 

This is the old way of life in Grand 
Rapids, the way that Willem and his 
friends cling to. Until they leave 
home, the children follow the same 
mode of living, but when Willem’s 
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Say it with 
Howers-By-Wire 


1K old langua add 


ind grace to tender thought 


your love, sw 1 ure 


iwav on that February day 
hisper, Be my Valentine” 
Wire! 


Look for the FAMOUS MERCURY EMBLEM 


It means quaranteed delivery, 


through 18,000 F.7D. and INTERFLORA 
WEMBERS throughout the world 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
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Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan AIT TI 
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Just one vacation- 
but look atall you get! 


Two landlocked bays 
and the blue PACIFIC 


This is the mildest 


coastal climate in all 
: 

Southern California - 

sunny - balmy 


smog 
free - so different that 





you must experience 
it to believe! 


Sun drenched 
BORREGO DESERT 


A new California rec- 
reation area with neu 
resorts and new scen- 
ery - but the same old 
friendly warmth of a 
desert sun. Whatfunto 
get a winter tan here 
Fascinating 
OLD MEXICO 
Imagine Jat Alai and 
the Sport of Kings with 
serapes-mantillasand 
the quaint customs 
and cuisine of a for- 
eign land. All part ofa 
vacation in San Diego. 





ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! He con route you 
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son finds a job and gets married, he 
may take a look at the scanty night 
life the city offers. Mostly Willem’s 
son finds himself rubbing elbows in 
the half-dozen downtown movie 
houses and in the numerous bars, 


with the Poles and Lithuanians and 


Germans and Irish, and even with 


descendants of the Ottawa Indians 
who originally settled the place a 
little more than a century ago. Their 
talk is mostly of sports, especially 
baseball. In a town of hot baseball 
fans, the Indians are hottest. 
Neither the Indian nor Willem’s 
son is a stout drinker, and it is 
usually the Poles and Germans who 


back 


rooms of the saloons after the two 


wind up convivially in the 


o'clock closing hour. Long before 
then, both Willem’s son and Willem 
If it is Sat- 
urday night, old Willem has put out 


are likely to be in bed 


the money for the Sunday papers 
along with the milk bottles, because 
he will not transact even the smallest 


kind of business on the Lord’s Day. 


Sunday Saints 


Sunday in Grand Rapids is a 
potent reminder of how successfully 
the Dutch have resisted change. 
Grand Rapids has some two hun- 
dred churches of all denominations, 
but the most powerful religious 
force is the Reformed Church, in its 
incarnations: Christian 
Dutch Hol- 
land Reformed, Holland Christian, 
Reformed simply Re- 


formed. Of these, the largest is the 


half-dozen 
Reformed, Reformed, 


True and 


Christian Reformed 
This 


much of Grand Rapids’ high mora! 


church is responsible for 
character. Its members do not be- 
lieve in going to movies, card-play- 
ing, dancing, drinking or smoking. 

Willem 
Dutch 
fathers on Sunday morning. Dressed 
black, walk to 
church in Old World style, with 


and some of the older 


observe the ways of their 


soberly in they 
their wives and children pacing a re- 
spectful few steps behind them. The 
church has effectively reduced sin in 
Grand Rapids to a pitiful shadow of 
what it is in other industrial towns, 
not only on the Lord’s Day but 
every other day in the week as well. 
It reaches a rock-bottom minimum 
on Sunday. No liquor is sold, and 
the streets, except at church time, 
are relatively empty of people. Wil- 
lem and his friends of the old guard 
refuse to drive on Sunday, and a 
Holland 


Zeeland, no gasoline is sold. 


few miles away, in and 

Non-Dutch residents may grumble 
about the limitations imposed on 
their conduct by Dutch piety, but 
they are compelled to admit that it 
makes Grand Rapids a good place 


for family men with growing chil- 
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dren. Crime in Grand Rapids is 
negligible. Juvenile delinquency is 
not a problem. Gambling, which 
has enmeshed so many cities in a 
smelly mess of corrupt politics, has 
made only minor-league inroads. 
Prostitution is more rumor than fact. 

The only prostitute of 


Grand 


conse- 
Rapids ever pro- 
duced turned out to have more piety 
than carnality in her soul. Willem’s 
father 


quence 


would remember Georgie 
late *70’s 
Georgie got religion. She had her 
house moved bodily to a_ better 


neighborhood and invested all her 


Young. During the 


earnings in re-creating it as a “home 


for fallen women.” To further en- 
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BUT ONCE A YEAR— 


— but there’s a HOLIDAY 
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dow it, she wrote her autobiography 
titled A Magdalen’s Life, and sold 
an edition of a thousand copies at a 
The home is now ex- 


fancy price. 


tinct. There are not enough fallen 
women in Grand Rapids today to 
populate a small apartment. 

The children of Willem and his 
neighbors show signs of withdraw- 
ing from the old strict ways. These 
youngsters have joined young new- 
comers in the new developments 
that have sprung up around the 
fringes of the community. 

\ striking fact about residential 
Grand Rapids is that there is no 
tracks.” No 
slums mar the tranquil, tree-shaded 


“wrong side of the 
design of street after street. The city 
has its poor, but few, if any, of their 
houses are substandard. In the older 
sections of town, Dutch and Polish, 


there is a haphazard mixture of 


houses. The poor and the well-to-do 
live side by side. 

Willem can look down his Dutch 
nose at “society,” because he knows 
it is blood, Dutch blood, not money, 
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Be sure to obtain every one of your Irish 
transportation requirements BEFORE you 
leave. You'll save—AND enjoy “every mile 
through the Emerald Isle”. 


RAIL OR ROAD TRANSPORTATION every- 
where in Ireland . . . Reservations on ex- 
press trains. 

DELIGHTFUL MOTOR COACH TOURS—xsix, 
nine and eleven-day trips, all-inclusive and 
inexpensive, covering Ireland's famed 
scenic and historic treasures, 

STEAMER SERVICES between Ireland and 
Britain . . . Cabin reservations 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS ot 6 C.I.E. Hotels. 












Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS 
6-Day motor tour of the Irish Republic, in- 
cluding transportation, meals, hotels, tips, 
only $44.80. 
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For illustrated literoture, write Dept. J-24 ot 
ony Irish Railways office: 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y.—9 Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. —39 So. La Salle Sr. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT.—69 Yonge Street 
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Like magic, Milady's skin becomes adorable. For the 
finest down or the heaviest growth. Seems miraculous, 
but our 39 years experience proves it is the scientifically 
correct way. Odorless. Absolutely safe for the most 
sensitive skin. Simple to apply. Superior to ordinary 
hair removers. For 15 years Z/P Epilator was $5.00 
NOW ONLY $1.10. Same superior product, same 
size, same formula. Good stores or by mail $1.10, 
or C.O.D. No Fed. tax. Money-back guarantee 
JORDEAU INC. Box 8-28 SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 









Alll dressed up... 
and going places 


After an extensive renovation improve- 
ment and redecorating program, Ber- 
muda’s beautiful Belmont Manor is 
now open and ready to welcome you. 
Here is everything for a perfect holi- 
day. Championship 18-hole golf course 
at door, swimming pool, tennis, cycling, 
fishing, sailing, beach privileges at ex- 
clusive club. Dancing nightly. Within 
easy reach of Hamilton 

For reservations see travel agt. or N.Y. 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave., JUdson 6-1137 


Hotel and Golf Club 
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that determines who is who in the 
Grand Rapids social register. That 
may explain why the members of the 
two traditional clubs, Blythefield and 
Kent, disport themselves in a more 
sober manner than is Midwest cus- 
tom, and why at Kent the wearing 
of jackets in the club’s colors, red 
and green, was once mandatory on 
the golf course. 


There is one downtown club of 


consequence, the Peninsular Club 
It is a handsome place, with a long 
men’s bar fitted out in cowhide, 
luxurious dining rooms and lounges, 
and superlatively good food in 
its Keyhole Grill. 

Willem understands that some 
people make money, move away 
from the “settled part” and live dif- 
ferent lives, but the new Grand 
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Rapids he sees rising in the outlying 
developments he regards with sus- 
picion. Here, he has learned, is the 
seat of the movement that is forcing 
change upon him. The young people 
who live in these sections are mostly 
between twenty and thirty-five, and 
their interests are similar. They have 
parties in rotation, and the wives 
trade coffee and recipes in the morn- 
ing, while the husbands talk politics 
and baseball of an evening. 

Old Willem sees young Willem 
and the nice Dutch girl he married 
fitting in happily with the ways of 
these outlanders. He is aware that 
they observe some of the old cus- 
toms simply out of respect for their 
parents. 

If there is one thing, however, that 
young and old Willem and the non- 
Dutch all agree upon, it is that cul- 
ture is a good thing. In fact, some 
Grand Rapids citizens insist their 


city is “the Boston of the Midwest.” 
Old Willem doubtless remembers the 
days in Amsterdam, when he and his 
family could hear the music of one 
of the world’s great orchestras, and 
that may be why Grand Rapids has 
a full symphony orchestra of na- 
tional stature. Art thrives, too, and 
there is an excellent gallery. 

The legitimate stage survives in a 
vigorous Civic Theater, but Willem 
recalls the golden era of the now de- 
funct Powers Theater, when not 
even the church elders felt it wise to 
frown upon the immortal entertain- 
ments of the Barrymores, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Lillian Russell, Julia Marlowe and 
Edwin Booth. 


Political Tug-of-War 
Support for culture comes from 
all sections of the population, but 
support for political candidates di- 
vides young Willem and his father, 
and dramatizes the sharpening con- 
flict between old and new. 

The split is not based on the dif- 
ferences between Republicans and 
Democrats. Nearly all the town’s 
citizens, old and young, are good 
Republicans. Everybody's hero was 
the late Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Grand Rapids’ gift to national poli- 
tics. Vandenberg was truly native- 
born. As the son of a Dutch crafts- 
man, he inherited the solid conserva- 
tive traditions of the city founders. 
As the editor and publisher of one of 
the city’s two daily newspapers, he 
had a powerful voice to speak for 
him. And as the exponent of a liberal 
Republicanism, he attracted the 
newer voters. Whatever he might 
stand for, however, voting for Van- 
denberg was a Grand Rapids habit. 

The split between old Willem and 
his son resembles somewhat the na- 
tional split between Old Guard and 
enlightened Republicanism. 

There are some gloomy observers 
who believe that old Willem and 
young Willem will quarrel each 
other into a state of civic desuetude. 
Actually, the two generations should 
be able to work out the future of 
their city without overmuch tread- 
ing on each other's toes. Young 
Willem and citizens like him are 
jubilantly enthusiastic, for example, 
about the vast new industrial vistas 
that are opening up. But Old Willem 
isn’t too upset. When the glories to 
come are depicted for the benefit of 
him and his pipe-smoking friends, 
as they sit around the dinner table 
of an evening, they remain un- 
perturbed. 

“We're a conservative town,” 
Old Willem says. “Peopie here like 
their homes and churches. No mat- 
ter what happens you don’t change 
things like that.” THE END 














keeps your highball lively longer 


Only Sparkling Canada Dry Water gives you these two ' 
exclusives that make the most wonderful drink you've ever 

tasted. Ordinary soda water won’t give them to you... 

neither will plain water. For the best highballs, use the 
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the Month 


PORTUGAL 


Beaches and bistros, modern cities and splendid ruins make it a tourist treasure 


ORTUGAL, on the map, looks 

a little like New Jersey plas- 

tered against the western coast- 

line of Spain. This impression 

is entirely deceptive, for the visitor will 

find Portugal a proudly independent na- 

tion, once ruler of half the New World and 

still conscious of this heritage, a hand- 

some, quirky country aggressively willing 

to invite comparison of its special treas- 

ures of art, literature and living with those 
of any other land. 

Portugal offers rich variety, both in its 
cities and its countryside. Lisbon has 
been, since before World War I, one of the 
international capitals of the world. Its 
prominence in Western eyes was pointed 
up most sharply during the last war when 
Portuguese neutrality made it a glamorous 
center of spies, diplomats, refugees, news- 
papermen and world figures from all the 
warring nations. But long before this, 
when Vasco da Gama set sail from its 
harbor to explore, discover and claim dis- 
tant lands across the seas for Portugal, 
Lisbon had renown. Its pastel buildings— 
pink and blue and green and white—hang 
from its hillsides with precarious charm. 
Its hotels, as befit an international focal 


point, are among the world’s most lux- 


urious. Its restaurants and cafés run the 


gamut of national tastes, from the almost , 


Kasbah retreats of the Moorish quarter, 


where native singers chant their indigo. 


fados of love and death, to smart Amer- 
ican bars where your very dry Martini will 
be blessed with just a twist of lemon. 
Portugal’s playland is along its coast, 
its own Portuguese Riviera. West of Lisbon 
are Estoril, Csacais and Sintra, comfort- 
able in climate, green and luxurious, sup- 
plied with continental tourist lures from 
magnificent beachland to golf courses and 
a casino. Heading south, one finds still 
more beaches, 50 handsome miles of them 
from Sagres to Faro, as yet less developed 
than those in the Estoril region, but more 
splendid in their natural beauty than any- 
thing man could hope to improvise. Pen- 
sions and hotels are less plentiful in this 
area but the spacious, crowd-free beaches, 
the off-trail fishing villages, the exotic re- 
gional cookery, more than balance this for 
the discriminating visitor. This whole 
southern province, the Algarve, directly 
opposite Morocco, is African in feeling 
and influence, a joy to behold when its 
famed almond trees are in full blossom. 


A major virtue of Portugal for the 
tourist is its size. It is large enough to con- 
tain the almost endless variety hinted at 
above, and yet, since it measures only 350 
by 140 miles at its widest, you can cover all 
its points of interest and amusement in a 
conveniently short time. From the metro- 
politan business of Lisbon or the resort 
luxury of Estoril, you can skip quickly and 
easily to the rural vistas of Estremadura, 
where the walled city of Obidos (opposite), 
founded by Celts some 300 years before 
Christ, stands in the rough shape of a flat- 
iron, surveying the fields about it. 

Portugal offers all-year charm for the vis- 
itor. The principal cities have modern ac- 
commodations, and governmental projects 
have put pousadas, or tourist inns, into 
many of the less large towns. Its equable 
climate seldom goes to uncomfortable 
extremes—around 55° in winter and 70 
in the summer. Lisbon as a port of entry 
is on the route of many liners and, by air, 
is only 1S hours from New York. We 
nominate Portugal as our February Place 
of the Month, a happy compromise be- 
tween tropic heat and mountain snows, a 
haven for the traveler who refuses to haunt 
only the beaten pathways. 


THE END 
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REFRESHABLE® CLOTHES 





In rich, colorful, crease- 

resistant fabrics... easy to pack 
and travel with...outstanding 

for their ability to keep fresh and 
unwilted in the most humid 
weather. Styled and tailored in 
the precise Haspel manner to add 
a taller, slimmer, more poised 
look to your appearance. 


HASPEL 
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THE INCOMPARABLE ORIGINAL 


Deluxe sleeve lined, 
built up tailoring, 
lightweight rayon 

and nylon cords and 
fancy patterns, $32.50 


Haspel Sir Preme, $27.50 


Haspel Cottons — Prado Cords and 
Seersuckers, $23.50 


Cruiser Jackets, $16.75. $21. $25 


HASPEL BROTHERS, INC. 
New Orleans, La., 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











SLOW BOAT 
rO SOUTH AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 55) 


“Half speed astern,” said the third 
officer, and threw the lever smartly 
forward and back in a muted car- 
illon of bells; and a pair of binoc- 
ulars on the table began a little 
dance in sympathy with a sudden 
tremor from the screws. 

The pilot reached for the siren 
lanyard and pulled twice; and foam 
sprang from a bronze throat up on 
the funnel, screaming a warning to 
all in the open river that he was 
coming out on the turn; and the tug- 
boat backed off, stretching a half- 
sunken arc of cable to a viol string. 

“All passengers off the bridge,” 
the captain said; so all the passen- 
gers turned about for the compan- 
ion, catching a hot blast from the 
engine-room hatchway, and a big 
grin from Third Engineer Haakon 
Mjos on duty away down there 
watching the beat and thump of 
valves among a glitter of brass and 
fresh green paint. 

The glorious science of navigation 
is seen at its simplest and sternest 
aboard a freighter. The ship’s course 
was set by compass, chart, sextant 





AH, ACAPULCO! 


@ There's absolutely noth- 
ing to do in Mexico's be- 
loved seaside paradise 
except eat, drink, sleep and 
allow yourself to go happily 
to pieces. And it’s all prac- 
tically for free. You'll want 
to read Bentz Plagemann’s 
article on Acapulco in your 
March HOLIDAY. 
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and chronometer, and maintained in 
its daily rate with a series of reckon- 
ings not a little puzzling to the 
lubber, but simple as falling over- 
board to the trained officer. 

“My father sailed the world all 
his life with a lead line and a knowl- 
edge of the waves and stars,’ Cap- 
tain Hufthammer said. “Even the 
charts in those days weren't much 
more than maps teday we've 


got charts that hed h given his 
arm for. And besides, | believe it’s a 
sailor’s job to sail, not to play about 


with a lot of toys.” 


In these days, because knowl- 
edge is at discount, the merchantman 


officer is looked upon as a sort of 


glorified foreman, though less than a 
half century ago he was among the 
aristocrats of commerce; at sea, a 
king, with the power of a priest to 
marry and bury, and all the author- 
ity of a judge. 

“But | don’t stand any of this 
modern nonsense.”” Captain Huft- 
hammer was looking at the ram- 
parts of Manhattan easing past on 
the portside. Ahead, the incoming 
R. M.S. Queen Elizabeth was abreast 
of the Statue of Liberty, a dramatic 
grouping lit red across a rippling of 
water golden in far-gone sunset. 
“Either I’m master, or I’m nothing. 
Every man aboard serves under me 
till he puts both feet ashore. Till 
then, he'll stand his watch and take 
my orders. With his mouth shut.” 


Rolling South 


New York State went down into 
darkness, and a continent vanished 
with the sun, leaving a factory chim- 
ney and a gasometer in luminous 
silhouette, last reminders of a land 
mighty with industry and power; 
and then Livarden was by herself, a 
little empire on her own, steadied in 
knowledge, disciplined by tradition 
under the rule of a kindly autocrat. 
At sea. 


O, Drake has gone to sea, boys, 
Drake has gone to sea. 

1 don’t know what he’s gone to see, 
But Drake has gone to sea... . 


Trinidad came out of a gray rain- 
cloud and went away behind a solid 
window of water that bounced a foot 
off the decks, and stopped any desire 
to go across two miles of open sea 
in the pilot’s launch. 

“So you'll see nothing more till 
we hit Bahia,” Jackie O'Mara said. 
“Just sit down and make yourself at 
home. *Nother cup of coffee?” 

Jackie, a Canadian beauty of 
twenty-eight and a bachelor of arts 
at Montreal, had been editress of a 
radio newsroom among other things 
and then quit to follow the sea as 
cabin boy. 

“It’s a wonderful life,” she said. 
“I wouldn't change for anything. 
I'm just trying to work up to be a 
chief stewardess. Then I'll be happy.” 

Jackie's job started at six A.M. with 
a bucket and mop, cleaning the offi- 
cers’ messroom; then she laid the 
tables with blue-and-red-checker 
cloths, set good white porcelain 
and shining forks and 
“And boy, do those babies 
make m° arms ache!” 


knives, 
spoons 
and served 
wo breakfasts, one for the watch on 
juty, and the other for the watch go- 
ing on; and then ate her own, gen- 
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TUCSON HAS MORE SUNSHINE than any 
other resort city. And so much more to see 
and do. Towering cactus forests ... century- 
old missions... Indian fairs and rodeos... 
spectacular desert sunsets...major sports 
events. Enjoy them in Tucson now! 


COME RELAX NOW in Tucson's wonderful 
dry winter sunshine climate. There's no 
other like it. You'll feel like a new person. 
Golf at fine country clubs ...swim in open 
air pools...ride horseback...or drive down 
the new paved highway to Guaymas, in 
romantic Old Mexico, for exciting deep-sea 
fishing. Tucson has accommodations of al! 
kinds (see coupon) at sensible rates. 
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YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY will thrive in Tucson's 
unmatched sunshine. Enroll your young- 
sters in Tucson's accredited ranch or public 
schools or University of Arizona. You'll 
enjoy the Devil Dancers and other activities 
in the Tucson Festival of Art, April 13 to 27 
Arrive with empty luggage. Tucson's unique, 
smart stores carry exactly what you need 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 





HAPPY FISHING this yeor in friendly British 


Columbia! Drive on modern, uncrowded 
highways. Enjoy the luxury of fine hotels 
ond resorts. British Columbio is ao yeor 
round vocotion land. No possport is needed 
RIGHT NOW is a good time to come north 
for «a friendly foreign” holiday For 
information write 
BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C H-9-5! 
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erally on a hatch cover in the sun. 
Washing up and clearing away took 
about an hour, and then she went 
around the officers’ cabins making 
up the bunks and generally putting 
things tidy. She laid tables for lunch 
at midday; and at two o'clock she 
took a sun bath up on the flying 
bridge till four; then it was teatime, 
with toast, cakes and coffee; and 
then more laying up for dinner at 
6:30, and more washing up and 
clearing away. At about eight o'clock 
she locked the cupboards, leaving a 
supply of sandwiches and hot coffee 
for the night watch. 

“Its a long day, but it soon 
she said. “And they're all 
worth working for. A sailor's life for 
me, any time. Look at the quilt I've 
made since I've been aboard. Where'd 
I find time if | was ashore?” 

Four days ot sunshine, and lus- 
trous nights in waveless calm put 
Livarden hull-down in the great bay 
called Bahia. 

From the harbor, Bahia looks like 
a theater curtain, of strange greens 
and earthy reds against a blue sky, 
with roads winding steep from the 
harbor up to the town center on the 
crest, showing silhouettes of rococo 
churches, and rooftops of hotels, 


passes,” 


and the pale blues, crimsons, grays 
and yellows of limewashed houses 
flanking the roads and in among the 
banana and mango plantations all 
around. 

“| wouldn't go ashore here if you 
paid me,” Chief Engineer Aaro said. 
“It's eighteen-twenty years ago, last 
time, and I'm taking a quiet drink in 
a bar, and somebody comes up and 
wants to spit in my beer. So I gave 
him the business. Next thing you 
know, here’s the police, and here’s 
me in a cell. Well, the ship’s sailing 
early next morning, so the captain 
asked the judge to make a quick 
case. It cost me three months’ pay. 
This fellow says his nose is busted, 
y’see? But the ship’s doctor says it 
an’t. So the captain says—he paid 
out on the ship—look, you got fined 
for busting his nose and it an’t 
busted. That’s a waste of good 
money. Do me a favor. Go ahead 
and bust it. So I did. If this place was 
laid in gold slabs, | wouldn't go 


*shore!”’ 


The Flavor of Bahia 


The town is a strange blend of 
Europe and Africa with something 
of its own that could only be Brazil. 
Europe is in the churches, the mod- 
ern shops and avenues of fine houses; 
North America is in the profusion of 
goods on show and the procession of 
fine cars; Africa is in the palms, and 
the array of flowers in streets and 
gardens, and in the complexion of 
the people, for the country has no 
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color bar, and really lovely blondes 
on the arms of Negroes, and the 
chocolate beauty with her fingers 
linked safe in a white hand were 
common; but only Brazil could pro- 
vide the music rising from every cor- 
ner, the rich smells of coffee and 
spices, the amazing fruit stalls, and 
the extraordinary delicacy of the 
food, even in a humble cookshop— 
you should try a filet of peixere, a 
fresh-water fish, cooked with fried 
brown rice, peppers, buttered prawns 
and saffron, with a mango chutney— 
oho, brother—and a range of ex- 
cellent wines; and the wrangle and 
murmur of the streets by night. 





A Happy 
New Year 


to all our HOLIDAY read- 
ers. And if you'd like to 
make 1952 a happy New 
Year for your friends, you 
can do it by ordering 
HOLIDAY gift subscrip- 
tions for them. 

HOLIDAY is one of the 
most thoughtful, most ex- 
citing gifts you can give— 
and it brings twelve yearly 
reminders of your kind- 
ness. February brings lots 
of birthdays and anniver- 
saries— maybe to some of 
your friends, so remember 
them with HOLIDAY —and 
you'll never be forgotten. 
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Nobody seems able to go to bed in 
Bahia; the dance halls were crowded, 
people queued in the bars for about 
the best beer anywhere in the world, 
parties were eating “dinner” at 2 A.M. 
in the restaurants, the streets were 
jammed and the trams ran all night. 


Brazilian ethics forbid patronage of 


dance halls to girls of good family; 
so the boys have to dance with some- 
one else, an embarrassment which 
evolved a system operating in night 
spots all over the country. First you 
buy a coupon, and then you choose 
a partner among thirty or forty pre- 
sentable sylphs, none over twenty, 
ranging through every tone in hu- 
man pigment; none of them seemed 
to wear much more than a ballroom 
gown, but the style of dancing and 


floor manners had all the dignity of 


a dowagers’ tea fight; and for a very 
good reason. 

That night, a couple of Anglo- 
Saxon gents at a near-by table were 
having a characteristic whoop-de- 
doo—characteristic, because many 
European whites consider themselves 
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at liberty to behave abroad in a way 
that in their own countries would 
put them before a magistrate—in- 
specting their partners’ décolletage, 
and treating each rebuff as further 
incitement. 

Both girls were Indian, from the 
shape of their heads, quiet-eyed, 
well-groomed with black hair down 
to the nape glistening in the strip- 
lights, embarrassed as mares tied at 
the neck and haunted by flies. 

A Large Brazilian Gentleman on 
duty at the doorway had been giving 
the proceedings A Certain Amount 
of Eye for some little time; but when 
one of the girls was about to get the 
neck of a beer bottle down her cor- 
sage, the L.B.G. ambled across, nod- 
ded the ladies away, and bent to 
whisper a cautionary remark in fault- 
less Portuguese, which brought both 
roisterers to their feet in what is 
called a Fighting Attitude, or Um- 
brage in the Male; but the L.B.G. 
merely placed his knuckles on his 
hips—an open invitation for one on 
the button, some of us thought— 
and yet, surprisingly, both gallants 
sat down, and what is more, shut 
up; for the akimbo position had 
opened the Large Brazilian Gentle- 
man’s jacket, showing a .45 auto- 
matic in a shoulder holster; which 
will help to explain, perhaps, why 
Bahia has probably the best run 
boites in the civilized world. 

“Bien, Stein 
“Too big. Too nervous. Too much 


bien,” Leon says. 

gun. We go home. Muy bien!” 
Aboard, one of those minor trag- 

edies had flowered in a stirring of 


human emotion that can almost be 




















felt in the air. A cablegram from the 
agents told Mrs. Atkins that her 
ninety-year-old mother was seri- 
ously ill down in Temperley, a sub- 
urb of 


away by ship, but only a few hours 


Buenos Aires; two weeks 
by air. Priscilla was helping her to 
pack a bag. 

“Air trips cost plenty,” Captain 
Hufthammer said, privately. “But 
if my old mother was alive and 
needed me, I'd sell the ship to get 
there.” 

Mrs. Atkins went at dark of morn- 
ing to catch a southbound plane; 
and Livarden cast off in a rolling 
mist that chilled to the bone, first 
touch of Brazil’s winter, and warn- 
ing of the gale that struck about a 
mile out and stayed with us for more 
than three days. 


“They don’t build ships like this 
any more,” Chief Engineer Aaro 
said. “She's built for the Baltic trade 
y’see. Her plates are as thick as a 
battle cruiser’s. And look at the 
way she rides. Real sea-kindly.” 

The chief spent his school years in 
the shipyards at Bergen and went to 
sea as an engineman for a couple of 
trips until an apprentice’s vacancy 
brought him home. 

“Four years in the yards,” he said. 
“Then examination for Fourth En- 
gineer. Then to sea again for acouple 
more years, and back to school to 
study for Second. Then a few more 
trips, and more study for First. 
| suppose every chief engineer's 
spent five years at school as a grown 
man. Without pay. How else can 
you do it? I'll bet I’ve got the best 
engine-room staff on the Southern 
run. They're all studying to be offi- 
cers, that’s why they take notice 
what I tell °em.” 

Second Engineer Kaare Johnsen 
of Bergen, and Fourth Engineer 
Stig Tureson-Tillmar of Linképing, 
in Sweden, grinned agreement. 

“Il be studying for the next 
seven years,” Stig, twenty-four years 
old, said. ““There won't be much 
pay, but I'll start paying my father 
and mother back just as soon as | 
get a ship.” 

“PIL be First next trip,” Kaare, 
thirty-three, said. “*But it won't be a 
ship this size. ll have to wait for 
that.” 

Sailing down this coast, it is al- 
most impossible to believe that more 
than five hundred years ago a hand- 


ful of men in wooden caravels of 


thirty and forty tons found all the 
harbors, built all the cities in bud 
and planted the cultural roots of the 
population with the help of nothing 
more tangible than courage. Then 
came the Jesuits to raise the Church; 
and wherever an altar was conse- 
crated, there was soon a school for 
the children and presently a univer- 
sity, and then libraries and hospi- 
tals: and of all the harbors raised in 
courage and of all the cities built 
on faith, there is none more wonder- 
ful than Rio de Janeiro. 

Beating down to Rio is an adven- 
ture, especially from the flying 
bridge of a freighter, ducking the 
whip of signal halyards in half a gale 
and sheltering in the lee of the bin- 
nacle, no stars, not a light, but only 
a faint patch growing whiter every 
moment a little to starboard on the 
horizon. 

“That's the light of Christ,” says 
Third Officer Hansen, and checks 
his chart. “They've got a big statue 
up there on top of a mountain. 
I don’t know how they did it. His 
little finger’s bigger’n my arm. Best 
navigating light in the world.” 
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Third Officer Axel Hansen was 
born in Kagar in Norway—*‘too 
many years ago’—and he, too, 
“kissed the button” as a schoolboy, 
and went to sea before he 
twelve years old. 

“1 was in sail till I got my ticket,” 
he said. ““Then I went in steam for a 
few years till | reached New York 
one summer and a guy asked me if I 
wanted to build tunnels. You need 
navigation down there, too, y’ know. 
You have to see 
which way 


was 


you're 
drilling. So I joined 
and 
went on the Hol- 
land Tunnel job. 
Then the sea got me again. 


the company, 


I wanted 
Now | 


to feel real salt in my hair. 
got more salt than hair!” 
Captain Hufthammer was called 
when the lighted statue was a glitter- 
ing cameo in the telescope’s eye. 
“We're about an hour out of the 
harbor,” he said. “I like to be in 
command going in and coming out. 
Never mind the pilot. It’s my ship.” 
Rio comes out of the night in four 
looming mounds, like reversed pud- 
ding basins of different sizes, mat- 
black in water gone gray in the light 
from the mountain. Livarden slipped 
down a sheer 


channel between 


cliffs; and entered a harbor strung 
around with long, long ropes of 
street lights; and rich glow col- 


ored the facades of buildings terrac- 


ing uphill toward the black peaks of 


the mountains. 
“Stop the engines,” 
hammer said. 
“Stop,” said the third officer, and 
pulled the lever over. 


Captain Huft- 


“Let go forrard,” said the cap- 
tain, down the telephone. 

The anchor rumbled from the 
locker, shaking us to the keelson. 

“Lights,” Captain 
said. 

Livarden’s riding lights, up in the 
bow, and the crosstrees, 
spoke out white, showing her decks 
in starkest detail. 

“Rio,” said Captain 
mer. * 


Hufthammer 


aloft in 


Huftham- 
I was here forty years ago, last 
time. | wonder what's changed?” 
This city of fine and 
palm-gardened avenues is an exam- 
ple of what can be done with the 
arts to make the 


buildings 


job of living in 
towns more comfortable, and cer- 
tainly more pleasant to the senses. 
Wide streets of elegant buildings pat- 
terned in flowers and trees make an 
architect's dream; but there is evi- 


dence of the jerry builder, too, and 


sections are being spoiled for lack of 


planning, and a complete disregard 
for all except utility in design. As a 
result, what could have been the 
world’s most beautiful city is really 
just partly so. 
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The wealth of a great land is in 
evidence on every side; in throngs of 
fashionable women; and parks and 
fine cars; and jewelers’ shops in a 
brilliance of precious stones; and 
dozens of first-class restaurants; and 
windows in the mile on mile of 
packed with the produce of 
all the world, for the most part in- 
expensive by European standards, 
extremely cheap by comparison 
with prices in the United States. 

Rio’s streets, in 
the older part of 
the city, reflected 
= the temperament of 
the people in hun- 
dreds of cafés that 
never seemed to close; and in vaude- 


Streets 


ville houses where some highly un- 
likely acts went through the motions 
and escaped with their lives four or 
five shows a night—three young la- 
dies, for example, attired in pale 
blue knicks and singing “Aim 
Thrimmink Ov Va Vatt Grizmah” 
slightly off-tone but triumphantly 
ahead of the orchestra. 

Copacabana Beach is a disap- 
pointment in itself, for obviously the 
jerry builder got there first. Some of 
the loveliest women in the world 
show how they look in every kind of 
bikini, from brief to irritating; but 
after sundown, not a soul goes near 
the beach, even for the best moon- 
light bathing ever, in six-foot comb- 
ers, warm as milk. 

“Blackmail 
chiqua said. 


stops “em,” a Rio 
“Somebody comes up 
and asks if your wife’d like to know 
who you're with; or if your husband 
knows what's going on.” 

Sailing out of Rio on a fine after- 
noon is an experience that all men 
should have in common, if only to 
inspire pride in the handiwork of 
their fellows, and respect for bold 
ideas and grandiose accomplish- 
ment; for all around this magnifi- 
cently panoramic harbor there is evi- 
that 
marrow of the very soul of human- 
kind: and then, as though to empha- 
size what a few years have done, a 
three-master barkentine in full rig 


dence of divine restlessness, 


skims into the open water, and 
bos’n’s pipe trills the watch aloft. 

Only forty years ago, she'd have 
been the last word,” Captain Huft- 
hammer said. “People would have 
come from miles inland to see her. 
They did for us. But there were only 
a few streets of little houses then, 
and a long wooden wharf just about 
ready to drop in the water. Look at 
it now. Hoi!” 

A couple of hours afterward, still 
in sight of land, we were followed by 
the giant petrel (Macronectes gi- 
ganteus ), a rare bird on the Eastern 
coast, rich brown in plumage and 
eight feet between wing tips. 














“A scavenger,” 
“In sail, we 
Stinkers.” 

“We call ‘em 


Axel Hansen said. 
used to call "em the 


Nelly, now,” the 
‘And Nelly’s a 
sign of bad weather ahead, for sure.” 

So it turned out. 

But Livarden behaved as though 
high seas or low were all one; she 
rolled a little and dipped now and 
again, but reluctantly, as though 
tut-tutting heavy 


chief officer said. 


the rudeness 
seas and wailing winds. 
“That's the way to build a ship,” 
Odd Lygre said, watching the spray 
reach across the winches. “Storm o1 
fine, all the water's outside of her. 


She’s seaworthy, i 


y’see 
Santos lies inside a wide bay, 
sprung with new skyscrapers at in- 
tervals houses 
and the 
ship passed them by to enter the 
broad Santos Channel winding three 
smooth miles between marshland 
alive with wild fowl, and busy with 
fishermen spearing the catch from 
hollowed logs. Coal tips and berth 
on berth of big ships appear, and 
then the town itself, all but hidden 
by the flat terrain. 

Braz Cubas founded this city in 
1544; 200,000 people lived in evi- 
dent comfort, and even the poorest 
quarters seemed cleaner, and the 
people better fed and dressed than 
Rio’s: but the water-front cafés are a 
sailor's delight, staffed with dolls of 
all nations, speaking every language 
from Calabrese to Urdu, though 
their methods are precisely similar; 
when the money goes, so do they. 

The Little Dane aboard Livarden, 
a nineteen-year-old engineman with 
red hair, got himself a really consid- 
erable number in a white gown, and 
blond plaits that she tied around his 
neck when they danced, nose to nose. 


one-storied 
along a concrete highway; 


among 


Rake’s Progress 


“He'll order 
said Bos’n Aronsen, 


two more bottles,” 
“and that'll be 
Then 
he'll be drunk and they'll either sling 
him in the gutter, or let him sleep 
in the men’s room out back. I'll just 
hang around and take the kid back 
on board. No use tellin’ °em.” 


the end of his month’s pay. 


The bos’n’s prophecy was accurate 
down to the detail; Blondie pushed 
off—*She’s made her commission on 
the bottles; they’re mostly married 
vomen picking up extra housekeep- 

ig money; but you'll notice they 
ain’t getting no drinks off o’ me!” — 
and Little Dane was about to be 
carted out by a couple of waiters but 
the bos’n stepped in, hoicked red- 
head out, and gave him to a couple 
of deckhands going back to the ship. 

“Kids,” he said. “So was I, once. 
I’ve got a lot of older guys to thank 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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. Re | at us: Pas Beautiful Brazil and Uruguay hold equal attractions for the tourist. And the trip 


on one of Delta Line’s luxurious “floating resorts” is a never-to-be-forgotten treat. 




















The elegant Hipodron o Palermo 

Buenos Aires is a year ‘round 
wce track of international fame. 
W orld-renowned are the beauti 
j 


Vns and 


flower gardens 


surrounding the track. 


Delta's three modern post-war 
ners feature uf onditioned 


Lift-water pools enclosed 


é€ finest cuisine. Con- 
i el iwen or 
Delta ne about the 
i¢ ivail 
If time is limited, combina- 
n sea-air travel can be arranged 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
for picking me out of cans and gut- 
ters from Durban to Frisco. So I got 
to help these kids out, see? I don’t 
like seeing kids in messes. They don’t 
know what’s next.” 

About eighty minutes away from 
Santos, along an engineering feat-of- 
arms that climbs in a motorway and 
slender concrete bridges up a 3000- 
foot escarpment, the city of Sado 
Paulo begins in banana plantations 


of startling green, and a system of 


lakes, creating hydraulic power from 
a 2000-foot fall of water; and then 
the curious greens of the coffee lands 
in a brick-red soil; and suddenty one 
factory after another, modern as the 
20th century; and finally the city. 

Los Angeles, possibly, and Delhi, 
and in all probability Shanghai, acts 
of God and folly of man to the con- 
trary, are most likely to fight Sdo 
Paulo for pride of place as the 
world’s foremost trading center in 
the next twenty-five years. In 1920 





half a million people lived here; to- 
day there are nearly four million; 
and in the last ten years its income 
has more than trebled. It is chief cot- 
ton and coffee center; unlimited 
cheap power is on tap; spinning 
mills and looms are turning out fin- 
ished goods in abundance; chemical 
factories, paper mills, automobile 
works, steel and iron plants ring the 
city, and beyond lies rich arable land 
in sparse development. 

“We'll soon feed all South Amer- 
ica,” a Sido Paulista said, “‘and 
plenty to spare. We don’t have to 
buy from outside, so the cost of liv- 
ing is low and that attracts labor. 
We've got thousands of European 
workmen and mastermen of every 
trade coming in every month. So 
buildings go up and houses sprout 
overnight. It’s a wonderful place for 
an architect. For anybody, in fact.” 

Livarden took on a thousand tons 
of green bananas for Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires, and all day long 





orful Louisiana 
James Street 
photographers . 





York’s 21 Club 


exclusive rendezvous 


of the Pacific . 
live there 





Pentagon 





MARCH IS THE MONTH... 


When Ho ipay brings you a bang-up story on col- 


pictures in glowing color by top 
. the state of Huey Long and thé 
Mardi Gras. .. its romantic past and its busy present. . . 
its people and its places... 


When Ho .ipay opens the sacrosanct doors of New 
. a story by gourmet Lucius Beebe 
that goes behind the scenes of what has been called 
The Finest Restaurant in the World 
Charlie graduated from a de luxe speak-easy to an 
pictures, of course 


When Ho.ipay takes you on a visit to exotic Aca- 
pulco . Bentz Plagemann describes the Mexican re- 
sort which brings fantastic luxury to the southern shore 
who goes to Acapulco, and how they 
with Slim Aarons’ photographs of celebri- 
ties in a jeweled setting .. . 


When Ho .ipay puts on olive drab to peer into the 
Joe McCarthy chronicles the five-sided 
building that is a 20th century travel phenomenon as 
well as the heart and brains of our military effort .. . 
the honeycombed maze that is a city in itself and a point 
of departure for VIPs bound the globe over... 


text by best-selling novelist 


. . how Jack and 














When HO .ipay suggests that you can have your own 
garden of songbirds . Editor Carl L. Biemiller cocks 
his head to one side to explore the joys and rewards of 
bird-watching shows you the drama and beauty and 
excitement you may be missing in your own back yard... 


with unusual full-color photographs of 
| American birds . .*. 





When Ho .ipay takes a pleasure cruise to Buenos 
Aires Richard Llewellyn, noted author of How Green 
Was My Valley, conducts the tour with wit and pene- 
tration the capital of Argentina, of Evita and Peron, 


of Gauchos and descamisados and the international 
profusely illustrated .. . 


set 





AND WHEN EVERY YEAR, Ho.ipay takes special pride in cele- 
brating its birthday . . . for this March, Houipay is six years old and 
wants to prove its pride and pleasure in an issue packed chock-full of 
reader entertainment, information, facts and fun . 








the cranes lifted and dropped the 
nets, and the truckloads pulled in 
and out; and on the waterside, 
lighters were unloaded by the ship's 
derricks, and stevedores kept a look- 
out for the deadly tarantula spider 
that loves a banana or a bare human 
foot; and the rain glittered through 
sun behind the mist, and at night in 
the swath of arcs among the giant 
cranes. 

**Ah, cheez,”’ Jackie sighed. 
“Lookit my floor. Jus’ looka that 
mud.” 

“That’s nothing,” Axel Hansen 
said. “In sail, you got coal dust in 
with the mud, up to here.” - 

“This trip, | have you,” says 
Jackie. “That’s quits for the coal 
dust.” 


Tarantula Hunt 


“I know a guy aboard, he just 
loves coffee,” says Karl Brandl, 
entering in a long-peaked, home- 
made jockey cap, jersey and rubber 
boots. “I can’t sleep for bananas. 
Why count anything big’s a sheep? 
Just count bananas. Better than cof- 
fee to keep awake.” 

But the cranes kept swinging and 
the derricks groaned, and the light- 
ermen piled; and a little brown man 
in a woman’s straw hat went on pok- 
ing about in dark corners among 
the green sticks for that leggy black- 
haired poisoner, gripping a batten 
in one hand, with the other tucked 
into his groin. 

“Probably all that’s holding *m 
together,” said Jackie, and went on 
pouring coffee. 

At five in the morning, the score 
showed all bananas on board, three 
squashed tarantulas, no bites and 
one error, when the little brown man 
stubbed himself on a deck bolt and 
let out a prolonged falsetto yelp that 
woke Karl and brought him out in a 
woolen robe and slip-slops. 

“Why the hell these guys don’t 
bring the band with *em beats me,” 
he growled. “We heard everything 
else. Ten after five, the morning, a 
guy's singing?” 

“He cracked a little toe,” Kjell 
Maroy, the cook, said, slicing bacon 
in the galley. “That's painful, you 
know it?” 

“Painful,” snarls Karl. “From 
such a schemozzle, should the son- 
nabidge be dead already twice, plus.” 

A few hours of fine weather 
brought out the rust hammers to 
chatter against iron plates and pip- 
ing; Rudolph, the carpenter, sweated 
to finish his wooden awning on the 
aft deck; Arthur the bos’n went 
about with a pot of red paint dab- 
bing here and there; Odd Lygre 
climbed down in the holds with a 
flashlight to make sure of the tem- 
perature among the bananas; Chief 
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Truly, word has spread far and wide 
about the super-tough quality and 
handsome appearance of Olympic’s 
alligator grain luggage. Fabricated 
of ageless vinyl plastic, this material 
is far superior to Mr. Alligator’s 
hide. Specifically, Olympic’s alli- 
gator grain won't crack, fade or 
discolor, and it is virtually scuff- 
proof. Matched sets are available 
for both men and women 


Ctymfec 


Alligator Grain Two Suiter 





Ideal for busy executives whose 
clothes must have that newly- 

ressed look after an all-night trip. 
Polished brass hardware and steel 
frame construction. Stays new-look- 
ing after thousands of miles. Mod- 
erately priced. 


Other Olympic colors—russet, redwood, 
blue, rawhide, sun-tan, ginger and black 





son THE OLyonfrec 
GLOBE TROTTERS CLUB 


If you travel 6,000 miles or more per 
year, you are eligible for membership 
Write for your beautiful GLOBE 
TROTTERS certificate (suitable for 
framing) giving us your travel log for 
the year. 


Literature and prices sent on request 
OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORPORATION + KANE, PENNA, 
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Getting Weary of Winter 2 


Vi tt Sr lay 


Even 
. healthy 


tanned 


a short vacation will send you home 











Put away your 


overshoes and muffler. Join 


the happy folks who are enjoying “June 
in January” 


in Florida’s wonderful sunshine. 
revitalized -- 


y, and full of pep. But spend the rest of the winter, 
if you can -- and see all of Florida! 


For Florida offers such a variety 


of wonders that you can spend months with each new, colorful 
day bringing new thrills, new pleasures and excitement. So 





New 36-Page Booklet 
in Full Color. 


Mail this coupon today! 


Jorida 


of all -- Winter in Florida. 
- ss Wpccccece 


why not call your travel agent now, 


eeeeeee eee etree eeeeeeee) 


and find out how little 
the 


it costs 


to have finest vacation 


DIA o eee eee eee eee eee eee | 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
1101-0 COMMISSION BUILDING 


Please sé nd ne u, 


"Florida, 


TALLAHASSEE 


colorful hooklet: 
All-Y ear Vacation Land.” 


Nome 


Stote 


FABULOUS FLORIDA 
WARM in Winter!...COOL in Summer! 


Zone 


HOLTDAY 


FEBRI 





Officer Mjelde walked up and down, 
everywhere, hands behind his back, 
looking at this and that, shooting 
out a finger and giving a command, 
and watching a deck hand jump to 
do a job; and Kjell Maroy went on 
cutting ham and tongue for the hors 
d oeuvre, and mixing Russian salad 
dressing and chopping eggs; and 
meanwhile Mrs. Browning finished 
a pull-over for Gwendolyn, and Irene 
Eliassen finished the manifest, the 
ship’s books and the pay list; and 
Leon finished the last bottle of beer. 

Montevideo looked like a small 
French port that had slipped across 
to Great Britain and stayed there. 

“Best people in South America,” 
Captain Hufthammer said. 


Montevideo Menu 


Livarden Dutch- 
. The stevedores 
had their own boat, a floating din- 
moored alongside; and 
worked, others 
prepared a midday meal of long 
loaves and tomatoes; and two sheep 


berthed near a 
man taking on wheat 


ing room, 


while their mates 


spitted on a charcoal grill sent good 
blue fumes into the sunshine, all ina 
ringed brilliance of water in gentle 
swell. 

‘A couple hours, that’s all,” 
Hansen said. * 


Axel 
Not worth changing 
to go ashore.” 

Quietness in the streets, a more 
courteous traffic sense, greater har- 
mony in building and a subtly dif- 
ferent type of man and woman dis- 
tinguish Montevideo from other cit- 
ies; and if that were not enough, the 
restaurants serve the best food in the 
world, with no room for argument: 
Indian, for example, 
sliced, boned, and cooked in milk 
until it and the milk are almost one; 
or a fillet steak grilled in egg, bread 
crumbs, chopped parsley and chives; 
and figs and pineapple steeped 
cognac and honey until the liquid is 


chicken a la 


nearly gone and the fruit is almost 
black, of wondrous 
taste; and wines that grace the food. 

Then, 


solid as butter, 


from a civilized dream to 
more rubber-stamping, filling out of 
forms, listing articles for customs; 
and repacking, though not too seri- 
for all may have to be un- 
packed in Buenos Aires tomorrow. 
Captain Huft- 
“When I was a young 


ously, 


“It’s a disgrace,” 
hammer said 
man, you could go from one end of 
the world to the other with anything 
you wanted to take. Now you've got 
a lot of apes in pretty uniforms stick- 
ing their hooks into anything they 
fancy. That's no job for a man. Ev- 
ery port | go in, I’ve got to give "ema 
carton of cigarettes each to get my 
papers signed. Or else they'd hold up 
the ship for what they'd call a tech- 
And they don’t smoke 
Two hundred 


nical breach. 


‘em. They sell ‘em. 


ARY 


cartons of cigarettes every trip to be 
given tocustoms men. Think of that. 
Then think of the number of ships. 
All over the world. Progress? Hoi!” 
Steward Bastenen set out the iced 
glasses, and the Old Man opened the 
champagne. 
“Here's to men said 
“That's the only 
people I got a use for. I’ve carried 
‘em in thousands safe and sound 
from shore to shore, and many a ten 
thousand ton of goods. And what- 
ever I’ve done I’ve done as my father 
did before me. And if can’t do it as 
he did, honestly, | don’t want to do 
it at all. Here’s to us, the helpless; 
here are, in 


and women,” 
a Viking voice. 


we Buenos 


Aires, and good luck for us all.” 


sight of 


Buenos Aires came out of a mist 
across the River Plate’s brown wa 
ter in a surprising mass of tall build 
ings white in the sun. A tug put a 
line aboard, and Livarden was drawn 
through shallows to the main berth 
and waited for her turn through the 
locks. Sunday afternoon had brought 
out the crowds and they lined the 
quayside, watching the procession of 
freighters flying the ensigns of all 
nations passing in or outward bound 
upriver. 

“There he is,” Karl said, and put 
his arm around Charlotte’s shoul- 
ders. 


“There’s the boy. And there’s 
his wife. Look at them kids. They 
met us. That's nice, ain't it? God 


That's nice.” 

Yes, Karl; that was nice, and just 
the right sort of end to any trip. 
THE END 


bless “em. 





Editors’ Note: An article on Buenos Aires, 
by Richard Llewellyn, will appear in next 
month's HOLIDAY. 
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| see a 


And five can ride for as little as one! Yes 


, You can hav e so much more fun on your 


vacation if you have the convenience of a beautiful new car from HERTZ... to drive 
as your own. Costs surprisingly little, too. The rates in most Hertz cities will give you 
250 miles in a full week of extra fun and exciting sightseeing, with gas, oil 





and insurance furnished, for only $48.75 or $9.75 per person if five ride. 


Famous Whitehall Hotel in Palm Beach Florida. Perfect beaches, water "as blue as = 
the sky," make Palm Beach a mecca for discriminating winter vacationists 





The picturesque and hist st Ala in San Antonio laguna Beach is but one of California's many 


has become a symt of the great state of Texas popular vacation spots on the beautiful Pacif 





For pleasure or business, enjoy these many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


RENT FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A.B.C.... A. Go to a Hertz station. 


oh cor fng driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step into the NOW! CHARGE CARDS... Hertz International Charge Cards are issued 
1 to well-rated business firms and individuals who qualify. The card waives 
PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine identification and deposit requirements, and provides credit privileges 
car in splendid condition and as private as your own. Rent any hour, when desired. Also, your Air Travel Card or Rail Credit Card will be 

; anytime, for an hour, day, week, or as long as you wish. honored for identification, no deposit (and for credit if you wish) at Hertz 


RESERVATIONS . .. Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is available in over 500 : 
cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Canada, Great FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call your local Hertz station 


reservation office or your travel agency. Insist on Hertz service. 


stations everywhere. 


Britain, Mexico and Hawaii. To be sure of a car when you need it, make listed under “H", “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the tog verry ey oF ee 
@ reservation in advance by calling your local Hertz station. They will re- Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, we» Cept. 322, 218 South 
serve a car for use locally . . . or at the Hertz station in your destination city. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


If you prefer—and you have the correct station name and address—write, 
wire or phone your reservation direct to your destination city. If there is 
no Hertz station in your home town, request your Hertz reservation through 
the Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad or airline 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being gronted 
to responsible local interests to operate os port of the Hertz 
system. For complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, r 
Inc., Dept. 322, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Iilinois ~*~. rian — 


You m sons 





WHEREVER YOU GO...WHATEVER YOU DO... 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS SY ® cs HERTZ Driv-Ur-Self SYSTEM aur ie panne 


under “H" for your local Hertz station 
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JMMdICS TO THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


12 TO 18 DAYS OR LONGER...SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY 


m promenade decks 


tht airy dining rooms 
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arene = . ad P j . } 

ee ) ” ed swimming 1 ‘ ur travel agent or 


So GRICE LIM 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
s and offices in all prin ipal cities 





